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He’s had misfortunes, t and sma’,©. 
But aye a soul above 
He'll be a credit to us a’, 
We'll a’ be proud o’ W 
Mark Sutherland went on board the Vie- 
tress, and aleaost immediately betook himself 
tv the solitude of the forsaken hurricane deck, }. ho 
there to walk, and, while the water breeze 
fanned his fevered brow, to reflect upon the. 
sinfulness, the danger of an ungoverned I 
gold—upon the crimes to whi n le 
aod upon the felony made known to him 
evening. The orgies of @ noisy part ‘ 
rs in the saloon below oces ally brok 
; his silence; and the sweet la 
young girls, walking on the guards 
dies’ cabin, was borne upwards on the wind. 
But the hurricane deck was lonely, and there 
he paced up and down, wrapped in mournful 
thought, until the arrival of a noisy set, who, 
weary of the heated saloon, sought the free, | 
fresh air above, and disturbed his. solitude. 
Then he went below, and sought:his berth. 
Early in the morni leep- 
less couch, to find all the officers and hands on 
H the boat engaged in receiving last freight and 
7 passengers, while the engine was i 
4 her steam to be off.. Mark Sutherland 
©] his morning toilet and went out upon the 
| guards, just as the boat was beginnin 
from the wharf. The usual cro 
| porters, and loafers, stood u 
watching her departure. | 
land fixed himself in a-favorable posi 
watching the receding wharf of what might be 
called his native village, when the figure of a 
fat man, in white linen jacket and trowsers, 
with his light hair blowing free behind his rosy 
face, waving & straw hat, came running deper- 
ately towards the wharf. The boat arrested her 
motions, the plank was thrown out, and Uncle 
Billy, followed by a 19am with his trunk and 
@ portmanteau, stepped.on board. Panting and 
j blowing, and wiping his face, he hastened up 
to Mr. Sutherland, exclaiming, “ My dear boy ! 
liked to have missed you! Near as possible! 
Wouldn’t have lost you for the world, my dear- 
est lad! Stiek to you as long as [ live, Mark, 
for your dear mother my sister’s sake! Whew! 
Whee-ew! what a chase I’ye had! Only heard 
this morning, from Clement, that you were 
going by the Victress! 
for me. Dangerous!” 
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| very much at their ease. They left their seats 
to each other without infringing any 
was done quietly and 
aa under the influence of a bel “mistress, 
with no forced eye-service, 
they would not for the world dis- 
tress or annoy. And there, at the uppe 
‘| of the room, on a platform raised but one step 
above the floor, on a chair, at a table, sat the 
school mistress—the wife of four 
turned twenty-one, 
most delic te face and form 
in the world, yet by the power of her soul’s 
ty keeping in sweet subjec- 
tion a miscellaneous crowd of girls, of all a 
sizes, and tempers. There she sat, with 
sweet, fair face, and pale, golden, curly hair, 
and white muslin wrapper—looking the fairest. 
girl among them all. When Murk en 
the quiet light of joy dawned in ker eyes, an 
softly down to meet him. 
There was a subdued gladness in the manner 
of both, as they met and clasped hands. 
“ My dearest Rose, 
better than when I went awa 
looking fondly at her, as the 


he arose from a 


she arose and came 


you are looking so much 


“Tam better—I am well,” replied Rosalie, 
smiling and looking round u 
eral of whom, encouraged 
their seats, and came fluttering forward to 
welcome Mr, Sutherland with saucy pleasure. 
est or a loving word for each 

but soon sent them gaily 
back to their places, as the hour of dismissal 


m panied 

Mark, went back to her seat and called the 
school to order, and gave out and led the even- 
ing hymn that closed their exercises. When 
was finished, and the dear girls all 
k Sutherland turned to his young 
wife, and with © smile of joy drew her to his 
-bosom. But in a moment a shade of anxiety 
clouded his face ; and, still clasping her close to 
his bosom, he asked—. 

what. makes your heart throb so vio- 


Rosalie raised her e 


He had a m 
affectionate “cba 


Running ain’t good 
And so, talking and 
shaking his nephew’s hand, and wiping his own 
rosy face, and blowing and panting, 
ing at last sat down, and began to fan himself |" 
with his broad-brimmed straw hat. 

Mark Sutherland received his relative’s de- 
monstrations of attachment as best he mi 
he welcomed him, and went to the captain’s 
fice to see if, he could secure a state-room for | 
his enforced travelling companion ; and 
ully accomplished his er- 
rand, the passengers were summoned to the 
breakfast table; and the boat had cleared the 
wharf and was well under way up the Missis- 


time he had suce es to his face, and he 
? 


noticed that a sorrowful shade dimmed their 
lustre for an instant, but vanished before the 
smile with which she replied— 

“Tam so glad to see you, that is all.” 

“ But your heart knocks so forcibly ’” 

“ Come in the parlor, and let’s sit down there 
and talk—I have so many things to 
and to ask you about,” said Rosalie, ev 
his remarks; and gently withdrawin 
she led the way into the parlor, and wl 
up an easy-chair, and begged him to “sit down 
and make himself at home.” 

But, first, he made ‘her recline w 
lounge and rest, while he drew the 
and sat by her side. And there she lay, wit: 
her sweet, spiritual face white as her drapery, 
except where all the color had concentrated in 
a circumscribed fiery 
was breathing short, yet smiling gaily at her 
own difficulty. He sat watching her, and try- 
ing to feel and to look I 
that after all she was not. so 
iving that he had mistaken 

fal bloom. He sat, 
to smile and talk cheerfully, yet with 
aching prophecy in his heart. It was in vain 
to stifle the rising a 
Sag 
y you work too hard 
ae ‘health !” 4 
dear Mark, believe me, i 


. my love—in- 
ted eget 


way of i ing how strong a 
e arose to a sitting pe arr 
Aeros. posture, - an 
jjusted her dress, and sat 
“Not for the world would I close that school, 
ark. I have no chi : 
school is my field 
only must I eu 


sippi. 

are a slow voyage up the river, and on 
the afternoon of the twel 
arrived at the wharf of Shelton. 
erland wished, if possible, to 
troublesome traveliin 
hours, while he coul 
have an uninterrupted meeting and 
his dear Rosalie. So, leaving all their b 
in the care of the clerk of the boat, Mark drew 
Unele Billy’s fat arm within his own, and con- 
ducted him to Col. Garner’s hotel, to a private 
parlor containing a comfortable lounge and 
ry ee = he sone a luncheon of cold 

am, fowl, sardines, pi oysters, - 
champagne, and all the late raion he 
house could muster ; and haying seen them all 
arranged upon the table, to 
chair was drawn up, and while Uncle 
stretched his lazy length upon the lounge, Mr: 
Sutherland turned to Mr. Bolling, and said— 

“4pd now, Uncle Billy, can you 
aod make yourself comfortable, 
down to Rosalie and prepare her for your arri- 


Yes; all right! 
child always was ea es 
her too much of a shock 
after so long a. separation! Very considera 
of you, Mark, certainly—very !” 

ything else. I can order for you, 


, nothing ; I am much obliged to 


“Well, if you should think of an 
am gone, you can ring 


day the steamer 


companion for a. few 


in either cheek. She 


me, and it might give |. 
to meet me suddenly, 


_By way of nimbly 


“Good afternoon forthe 


“Yes: very well, I shall be ready. F : 
arrival to your wife cautions- 

Joy kills sometimes.” ° 
; all be careful not to enda 
life,” said Mark, smilin 

No sooner had the 
hephew, than, with a si 


ren, and that 
dren, fal. 


ellects, but in 
tit ng trom 


hat do: you moan, Rosalie?” he asked, 
Was a tall, bk Dearest Mark,” she said, slightly evadin 
mabe = pat to h a direct , “dear ‘Mock, 2 fanhtul 
ncorked, and-put to y, “ dearest Mark, ¢ 
clightful anticipatic to the en not 
Pema with an ex , “ts 
us ; pe. rs 









pation. He sat it down ca 








“Tom ato’ catid 
and I thought it wes ty 
(where the devil is 





we ana. in § oes apron po his ona 
“Did you call, sir?” POR 7 
& me a bottle of y¥ 


















speak for As gan: all be 
make the old contented ! ” 
; he says you’re very fond of him, 





ed, with | and begged me not to break his arrival to you 


re Seasaeneelas pt the sailden joy ehowld be ton 
dis- | mi ~~ 









! ; 

hed outright. Her silvery laugh- 
os io, from its rarity, and Mark 
arming. He caught her gaily, and 

eek. Oh, burning cheek ! 
him . He took his hat, and 












THE DAUGHTER OF JUDAH. 
BY Lizzie, 
Mournfully, mournfully, 


Like the requiem of sunny days 
' Sung by the gale. 
A daughter of Judah 
Is chanting the lay ; 
Her harp from the willows 
She taketh to-day. 


. **Alas!. Oh, my country ! 

How long shall it be 

Ere thou, in thy glory, 
Again wilt be free? 

Oh! when will the vales 
Of Judea be clad 

With the vine and the olive 
To cheer and make glad ’ 


As by Babylon’s waters 
Our fathers did moan, 

So now in the land s 
Of the stranger we roam. 

While Jerusalem mourneth, 
The city of God 

_ With darkness is covered— 

By wicked ones trod. 


Her mountain sides terraced, 
Ané valleys so green, 

There now but the briers 
And thistles are seen. 

My weary head acheth ; ~ 
Oh, when may it lave 

In the river of beauty— 
The Jordan’s blue wave. 


Oh, hear us, our Father ! 
We cry unto thee 

From the fetters of bondage ; 
We long to be free! 

To the land of my fathers 
I yearn to be gone; 

With the dust of my kindred 
I'd fain lay my own.” 


Thus sadly and mournfully 
Soundeth the wail, 

Like the requiem of sunny days 
Sung by the gale ; 

Yet weep thou not, maiden, 
For Israel's God 

Will list to thy wailing 
And lighten thy load. 


Like the Garden of Eden 
Thy city shall be, 
For He, in his merey, 
Remembereth thee. 
Return then, oh, Judah ! 
Reuturn unto Him, 
And know that Our Saviour 
Will pardon thy sin. 
South Argyle, Washington county, N. Y. 





For the National Era. 
THE TEACHER’S TRIAL AND REWARD. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


“Oh, it zs a@ thankless task to teach!” ex- 
claimed Mary, as she threw off her school bon- 
net, after a summer day’s hard toil. 

“What now, Mary?” asked her hostess, 
gently, looking up with an inquiring smile. 

Mary tossed herself into the beckoning arms 
of the crimson-cushioned rocking-chair, and 
shook down her curls over her flushed cheeks. 

“ Nothing so very new nor strange, to be 
sure. A teacher’s trials are like—like these 
troublesome moegquitoes,” she said, crushing, as 
she spoke, one of the melodious insects upon 
her hand, impatiently ; “they are little to meet 
and conquer singly, but, coming in swarms, 
and without cessation, they sting one’s nerves 
to distraction !” 

She grew eloquent as she recovered breath, 
and went on;. " 

“ There is.a fine drapery of romance thrown 
about the ideal of teaching, that will bear lit- 
tle of the rough handling of reality. It is de- 

ightful in perspective—this enthroning your- 
on & pyramid of young hearts, whose up- 
gushings are to waft you into the seventh heav- 


sun, are wandering over desk and bench in 


“a 
‘stead of 


vebbly 
d 


* 
















rete 












The man withdrew, ; 
turned with a black’ 0 ee 


























pin , of a lor - at on 
patience of a stone school-mi 


Soundeth the wail, si 


ma 
from choice. But it wasin none of your ro- 
mantic little country school-houses that I found 
myself ensconced — no white, green-blinded, 
elm-shaded nook of science—nor éven & neat, 


cocious, enthusiastic in his love o 


en of self-complacency. It is delicious to fancy 
yourself the prime mover of an electrical bat- 
tery, whose wires shall vibrate simultaneously 
in a hundred small breasts, at your lightest 
touch. But delusion is written on all those day- 
dreams! You seat yourself on that magic plat- 
form, a queen, and you are disenchanted into 
|& servant of servants. The eyes which you 
pictured turning to you, as the sun- flower to the 


search of paper balls, quill ends, or what-nots 
of mischievous contrivance. The ‘young af- 
fections’ are bestowed upon jack-knives and 
en, yee kites ; and the ‘ youthful ambition’ 
orks oi through heels and hands, in- 
of head. You hammer away upon your 
ngs, with little enough impression upon 
souls before you! Don’t shake your 
sagel Aunt Hannah! I know my 
Iwill not shrink from it for these 

wo but sometimes they do swell moun- 


inah,”.as Mary called her by the 
hip of affection, not of kindred blood, 
ear’ inster—yes, a veritable 
years or more. She was 
like in her manners and in 
‘apartments were furnished 
ble elegance, that made 








“And what if you were mistaken, Mary?” 
oid aoe Hieeae laying her Hand on hae 
qu 


“Why? Did you ever teach, Aunt Hannah? 


I am. sure there was no need of it; you were 


rich, and”——. 
“She ced around her, without finishing 
her sentence. 


“And you think teaching a penance, which 


none but the penniless would go through,” said 


the lady, la i 

She grew grave as she added— ; 

“Shall I give you a leaf of my life’s experi- 
ence, Mary? You may distil some baleaiia 
from it.” Rs. 

“Oh! 1 aunt,” answered Mary, with deep 
interest, bending over until.Aer curls rested on 
the old lady’s Pte, aprom. “But first 


tell me how you came to teach? If it was from 
the love of teaching, you can neyer sympathize 
with me!” 


Aunt Hannah stroked Mary’s soft hair, and 


looked steadily, almost sadly, mto her hazel 
eyes, for a few minutes, without speaking. 


“T see a dream within these eyes, Mary,” 


she said, at last, in a low, deep tone—“a dream 
that lies in your heart’s core! No, do not drop 
the lashes ; let me read, and recollect thus the 
dream that budded and grew in my heart, 
once—traneplanted to Heaven Jong ago!” 


“{ did not mean to pain you, aunt,” whis- 


oe Mary, pressing her lips to the withered 


and that rested on her aunt’s lap. “ Forgive 


my inquisitiveness.”’ 


“Tt does not pain me, Mary,” she answered, 


cheerfully ; “for why should the thought of 


that which is immortal, pain! But I will not 


sadden you with what your young, loving, and 
loved heart would call a sad story, to-night. I 
will only say, that at the age of nineteen | 
found myself, by one stroke, cut aloof from life’s 
joys and hopes, and driven to life’s duties for 
the support of an existence that was long like 


a withered rose leaf.” 
She drew herself up, took out her knitting, 


and commenced her story with animation. 


or: in short, Mary, a district ‘school 
? in & smail country village, actually 


red school-house, in the corner of a yellow 


corn-feld. No; a bare, blank, and weather- 


blackened establishment, unshaded by shrub, 
tree, or blind,*in the exact triangle formed by 
three dusty roads, was my seat of empire. 

“Tt was @ summer school—ladies at that day 
taught only in the melting season. My schol- 
ars were generally the ‘lesser fry,’ whose elder 
brothers and sisters were detained at-home, 


meanwhile, to cultivate domestic science in the 
cheese-room and hay-field. Small as they were, 


however, they were large enough to embody 
the imps of mischief that always lurk about 
the walls of a school-house. But I pass by 
them and their pranks, long since remembered 


only to be smiled at. The two largest of my 
pupils shall be the heroes of my story. They 


were the only sizable scions in my nursery of 
‘shooting ideas,’ and, as such, naturally as- 
sumed importance. 
“One was the minister’s son—a high-browed 
and high-souled boy of rl. and pre- 
the beautiful 
and his love of his books.. He was a boy 
‘among a thousand. * The snows of the ‘Jung- 
frau,’ whose legend you were last night read- 
ing, cannot be purer of contamination from the 
world beneath, than was his young soul of that 
world’s debasing influences. But he was no 
cold-hearted paragon of perfection, carved in 
ice—my gentle, loving Eddie! His blue eye— 
I can sée it now, looking up to me from his 
brown, pine desk, over which he was bending 
closely—alas! too closely! and it always pour- 
id a brighter gleam from its inner fountain of 
ight as it met mine. His faults—if they could 
be called faults—were all involuntary. If I 
felt constrained, by consistency, to reprove him 
for the work of some musing moment, my voice 
unconsciously took a softer tone, and my eye, 
catching the reflection of his winning glance, 
contradicted the reprimand. Such was Eddie 
Carroll—my prodigy, my pride. 
“ A very different youngster was Master Wal- 
ter Raleigh R , & year the senior of Eddie, 
but scarcely towering above the tall, slender 





boy. Walter was the only child of the widow of 


a naval officer, who was passing the summer in 
the country air for the restoration of her health, 


and who wished to have her willful but dar- 
ling boy cultivating the talents which he was 
disposed to squander. He had been reared 
among city influences, and indulged, as | then 

t, to his ruin. I scarcely wondered at 
this, for his face was one stamped by Nature 
beautiful and noble, and his turbulent will was 
quite enough to bear down the judgment of a 
grief-bowed invalid like his mother. He had, 
as the saying is, ‘seen a little of the world’— 
quite too much for his years—and fancied him- 
self equal to all exigencies, superior to all au- 
thority. Yet, when his cloak of obstinacy was 
thrown off, he could be as generous and gallant 


thoug 


as his namesake of old. 


“Of course, ‘Sir Walter’ was not going to 
surrender, unconditionally, his citadel of pride 
and perverseness to a country schoolmistress— 
one, too, upon whom he could literally ‘look 
down. He was a most provoking thistle in my 
carefully-tended garden, springing up every- 
where to annoy and bafile me. as & carica- 
ture chalked on the black-board—I knew the 
hand at a glance. Was av unfortunate puppy 
tethered to my desk, or a sign of ‘ Blacksmith- 
ing’ posted over the schovl-room door—each 

bbore witness to my own mind of the perpetra- 

r, although he managed most adroitly to 
elude proof. If a laugh went around the school- 
room, I could never turn my eyes so quickly to 
the corner where it coringeneed}'as not to find 
Master Walter bending with most imperturba- 
ble gravity over his slate or book, buried in 
obtruse science. And when ‘called up’ for 
these or other offences, he would swagger im- 
saat f though not ungracefully, to my 

esk, and look me in the face with an air that 
said, as plainly as words, ‘J am a lord of ere- 
ation—who are you?’ Reasoning and reproof 
fell on him like hailstones on an Alpine glacier ; 
they slid off, leaving the same unhumbled smile 
upon his half-curved lips. With a cool nod he 
would toss back his dark curls, toss a wink to 


the school, and stalk to his seat. 


“He became a sort of omni nt xorg 
to my peace. I was asha to complain ry 
| him, ied thus confees that I had failed in man- 

segeent but he haunted my dreams at night 

and my thoughts by day. ! used, at last, fair- 
ly to tremble at his entrance, an almost fear 


to lift my eyes to him. 
Sie eehoukxoum, 10 





















“ At length he ventured upon a trick of more 
he after the Fourth of July 
of frag. 


red about a heap o 
on the hearth. They had 


| may four 



















sense of honor, wil tell sa 









is to remove this rubbish, I added, turning to 
the other scholars, 5 hi a 


but he turned, with apparent indifference, to 
his books, with something, now and pays 
tween a smile and a sneer. I took note 

but took .no notice, by word, of him or of his 
lessons. Daring the noon intermi | 
thought he might relent. But no; the hour of 
two brought.us both to our places in the yet 
untidy school-room. I grew desperate. T belt 
that a crisis had come in my reign, and it must 
be met, 

“Walter R—— will please stop a moment 
after school,’ said I, as 1 disbanded my little 
cx! for the night, ae 

“He kept his eeat, while the others. w: 
away. Eddie was the last to leave, and, as 
passed through the doorwoy, he sent back to 
me & look of mingled anxiety and sympathy, 
that soothed and strengthened my heart. My 
culprit came up, boldly, to my side, and con- 
fronted me with his willful black eyes. 
“*Walter, I began, quietly, ‘this is worthy 
of a hero! A mighty chevalier a boy of six- 
teen must be, who undertakes to dispute the 
authority of a young lady, shorter than him- 
self, and mistress of some thirty little country 
children !’ 

“His assurance was rather taken aback by 
this unexpected tone, and the first shade of a 
blush marked a momentary confusion. 

“<T would be your friend, if I could, Walter. 
You see, very well, that in this room I must 
and shall be obeyed. If you choose to absent 
yourself from this room, very well! I have 
nothing to do with boys too old to be gentle- 
men : 

“IT saw his lips arch slightly, and added— 
“‘If you really wish my assistance im your 
studies, Walter, should you not make me some 
return ?’ 

“No answer. His hand played with the 
leaves of my Atlas. 

“*Do you not owe me the assistance of your 
example, in maintaining law and order among 
the younger ones? What would you do, in 
my place, Walter? Would you think little of 
the obedience and the respect of your oldest 
scholar? I Jeave this to your conscience and 
to your honor !”’ 

“ We parted without another word. 

“T was not surprised, although I was greatly 
rslieved, on entering my premises the next 
morning, to find them ‘swept and garnished.’ 
The scholars had assembled. I rang the bell 
immediately, to prevent all needless observa- 
tions. Walter was soon in his seat, with a 
bright spot under each eye, and lips that seem- 
ed struggling to regain their usual expression 
of pride. I saw and pitied the conflict, especial- 
ly when I took a sealed paper from my desk, 
and read— 

“<T beg pardon, Miss Willis, for my offence 
against law and order. You shall find me a 
supporter of both.’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.| 


For the National Era. 
THE DISAPPOINTED WIFE. 


BY LIZZIE LINN. 


CHAP. I. 
‘With easy freedom and a gay address, 
A pressing lover seldom wants success.” 

“Mr. Sneeks is very particular in his atten- 
tions. I more than half believe the rumor.” 

“What does rumor say?” 

“ Just what she always does, when a spruce 
widower is making Jow bows to a handsome 
young widow, like yourself.” 

Mrs. Eldridge colored slightly, but her 
brother continued— 

“Sneeks—Sneek? That is a hard name, 
Mary—it is suggestive. However, | know 
nothing against the man. But if my sister 
chooses to marry, she can form as advantage- 
ous and as honorable a connection as she 
pleases. There are a plenty of good men in 
the market, and it rather surprises me that 
Mr. Sneeks is the accepted suitor.” 

“Why so* What objection is there to 
him ?” 

“T know but little about him, and I fear you 
are not as well informed as you should be. 
But, whether you marry him or another, Mary, 
allow me to advise you on one point. . Mr. 
Eldridge left you the unconditional possessor 
of # handsome estate’, you have now not less 
than fifteen thousand dollars in the bank, and 
a good deal of personal property besides. We 
have a statute-law in this State,* which enables 
you to retain possession of all this, if you choose 
to do so. The property was designed for your 
own especial benefit, and I do hope that you 
will never be so foolish as to surrender it into 
the hands of another. Should you do so, you 
would be unjust to yourself, and also to him 
who so kindly provided for your wants.” 

Mrs. Eldridge threw up her head and shook 


upon her brother, she said, very emphatically : 
“Do you think I would marry a man that [ 
cannot trust with money? Do you think I 


plied.” 


and, fortunately, married one in every wa 


husband, whoever he may be, 
















































“ Yes,” replied the 
‘ou, Walter! No one else | ha 


V,000 Laete be 
how itis given? It wal eared to her—she 
# no power to transfer a dollar of 


“His lips pressed each other more. firmly ; will 


back her glossy curls; then, fixing her eye 


could harhor a suspicion of that man’s integ- 
rity, to whose keeping I should commit my 
happiness for life? I have never found it neces- 
sary to control fifteen thousand dollars, or, in- 
deed, any stipulated sum, and I trust I never 
shall; and yet my wants have all been sup- 


“Mary, you know but little of the world. 
You were our only sister—our pet—our idol. 
Your brothers were all happy to serve you— 
any one of them would almost have sacrificed 
himself for your sake. Our father and our 
mother were wholly devoted to their children, 
and you were the most dearly cherished, the 
most tenderly cared for. - You grew .up in an 
atmosphere of love and kindness. You married, 


worthy. Charles Eldridge was ‘one of God’s 
noblemen.’ Your domestic relations proved 
blessing to both. No rude breath of heayen 
has ever been allowed to visit you; and not 
until Charles died did you know aught of af- 
fliction. You must not judge mankind by your 
own experience. Men are selfish, avaricious, 
and sometimes meanly dishonest. You are 
trusting, unsuspicious ; and that is the beauty 
of your character. I hope you will never be 
otherwise. But, Mary, take my advice in this 
matter. No harm can ever come of keeping | 


soecag te of this competence. Supposing your 
uture 
embark in speculation—should engage in some 


hazardous and unsuccessful enterpi your 
entire means, if you allowed him to use them, 
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pe peckacaapre moe age wt ae 
excuse himself, then, L presume, - fal- 

«y you don’t think he is marrying, for 
m a 5 eT Ln MARA Taree : 


into a. wag; bole there are such 
. of is “ye -and in J r, 
Bad Mrs. Eldridge scrutinized De 
her loyer, she would haye discovered much 
more ng in this remark than the careless 
manner in which it was uttered would evince. 
“Fortune hunters,” he continued, “I despise; 
alaea, and that her ends; and be doe 
ips = forming a connection where 
iNet es a 
rs. Eldridge mustered courage to say— 
“Men are sometimes unfortunate in busi- 
ness; and this may be designed to provide for 
such emergencies—to save the family from 
poverty and ruin.” 
“ When a man and woman enter into that 
holy relation, they ought not only to unite their 
hearts and their hands, but their interests— 
their fortunes. Let them rise or fall together ; 
let them remain side by side, whether on the 
wave of prosperity, or in the depths of adver- 


sity.” 

This was concluded with one of his most 
fascinating smiles. Then he drew the lady to- 
ward him, and imprinted a kiss; while she, 
forgetting all her brother’s advice, leaned in 
confiding love upon his bosom. 

“Now, why do you torture me by delaying 
our union? Come, dear Mary, say that we 
shall marry next week.” 

“Next week! Oh! that is very soon.” 

“Tt seems an age to me,” said he, with a 
heavy sigh. "3 

Next week came; and before its close, the 
happy, gay, and independent Mrs. Eldridge 
was the happy, gay, but dependent Mrs. Sneeks. 
They concluded to live ona farm; and a very 
desirable one, in that neighborhood, was then 
for sale. 

“Tt would be impossible,” said the newly- 
wedded husband, “for me to command the 
means, now, to purchase that place. I could 
not sell my property without a sacrifice.” 

Sell his property without a sacrifice! 

“Oh, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal!”’ 

Mrs. Sneeks proposed that the farm should 
be purchased with her money; and this was 
accordingly done. A due supply of stock and 
farming utensils were Mercna ; and thus was 
invested not less than twelve thousand dollars. 
In a town near by, was a house and lot for 
sale, which could be had for three thousand, 
though that was not more than half the real 
value. Both husband and wife thought this a 
very desirable investment ; consequently it was 
made; and this consumed all Mrs. Sneck’s 
ready money. This’ property—both the farm 
and that in town—was conveyed, as property 
usually is, to the husband. Arrangements were 
duly made, and this happy pair commenced 
their new life, in the country, with decided 
satisfaction. 


“ 


CHAP. IT. 


“ Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains? ” 


Mr. Sneeks was well pleased with his wife, 
and very well pleased with his farm. One 
could hardly fail of being satisfied with her. 
She was very attractive in person and amiable 
in disposition; she had never had aught to 
make her otherwise. It is true, she had loved 
before ; but what of that? Just as if a woman 
could love but once! Shallow fountains are 
exhausted ata single flow; but deep, living 
waters run on forever, and, if obstructed in one 
direction, they seek another channel. 

Had he not loved before? And was he not 
forty-five years old, while she was only twenty- 
five? And, besides, he was a grandfather— 
per Charlie Godfrey was his only daughter’s 
child. 

Mrs. Godfrey lived near Mr. Shelton, and 
was known in that neighborhood as a haughty, 
insolent woman, often abusing her servants, 
and sometimes her neighbors. The father— 
Mr. Sneeks—who had paid her a visit occa- 
sionally, was thought to be a very different per- 
son. ith a pleasing exterior, and good ad- 
dress, he was always received, among strangers, 
with much favor. Those who were more inti- 
mately acquainted, knew that he was one of 
those unbalanced and weak-mind brethren, 
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some debts to | ghar a 

A long pause ensued, then the stranger spoke 


again: Te ee ed : ™ 
I Yom piel bad. more than this before I 
re. aust have one thousand dollars 
_ “I cannot raise that amount,” said Mr. 
2eks ; tre iy debt, of course ; 
-but I cannot meet it fully at present.” 

“ Don’t put me off in that way. [ am not 
a young one, to be sucked in with such pre- 
tensions. You shall pay me, or | will expose 
you, as sure as eon ke alive man. That new 


wife of ; know”—— 
ay Hush! he ! What's the use of pebtine * 
qa would 


you ne Mr. Sneeks 

ave used, seeméd #6 die upon his lips. He 
walked nervously around the vom, and find- 
ing the door ajar, he closed it with much vio- 
lence. 

“That new wife shall know! Shall know 
what?” thought shé. A chilling heaviness 
of heart at once oppressed her; a recoil of 
affection made her shudder. After a time, her 
thoughts reverted to other intereets. “ And co 
my good old Jerry, and Mr. Eldridge’s watch, 
and the buggy, and other pings have gone, 
to pay Mr. Sneeks’s debts. Now, that is 
wrong, all wrong,” mused the agitated woman. 
She felt rery uncomfortable after hearifig the 
above; bat she was such a loving, trusting 
creature, that many days had not passed be- 
fore her spirits’ regained their former tone. 
The affectionate part of her natare alone had 
been developed. Her husband seemed to doat 
upon her, as‘ at first; and she soon dismissed 
all fears, that there had been anything wrong 
in his former life. Occasionally that threat 
would ring in her ear—‘TI will expose you!” 
but she consoled herself with the flattering 
unction—“ the best of men have been guilty 
of indiscretion some time in their lives, and | 
presume this was nothing very bad.”’ 

Searcely a year had however, before 
the wife found herself restricted in various 
directions. Mr. Sneeks interested himself ina 
great many little matters around the house, 
that she had no-idea before that men ever med- 
died with. 

“What are you" going to do with that 
bread?” asked he, alluding to a piece that 
Alice, the kitchen girl, was putting into a 
basket. 

“That is for Mother Shepherd,” replied the 
mistress, in a gay good humor; “and Alice,” _ 
added she, “get a piece of the butter you” 
churned to-day, and that little pie, and put © 
with it.” 

“ Are you sending food to that old woman 
every day ?” 

“ Not every day. Isend it as often as she 
needs it. It is a very little, however, that she 
does need from me. Mother Shepherd,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Sneeks, “was our nurse. She 
raised all my mother’s children, and we are 
not only under obligation to take care of her, 
but it is a pleasure to do so. She prefers being 
near me, and never, while I have any proper- 
ty, shall she suffer.” 

“While you have any property,” repeated 
Sneeks, very sneeringly. ‘Now, | tell you to 
stop this. I will have nothing of the kind. I 
am not goin to support that old crone.”’ : 

Mrs. Sa turned around, and looked him 

full in the face,*to see what he meant. His 
brow was contracted, he looked sullen and de- 
termined. She stood as if petrified. The farm 
yielded an abundance of ever}thing to eat, and 
could she not have the privilege of giving bread 
to her dear old nurse—to her who had watch- 
ed over her in infancy and in her childhood, 
and from whom she had derived her own sub- 
sistence the first year of her life? She made 
no reply. She knew not what to say. She 
was in amaze, She wondered how she got 
there, and why she could not get out. 
- Thenceforth the Mother Shepherd’s wants 
were supplied privately. She lived about 
eighty rods distant; and Mrs. Sneeks was 
obliged to steal away and carry food, unknown 
to her husband ; and during his brief visits to 
the lower part of the farm, she would some- 
times send Alice with a fresh loaf, or some 
other necessary. 

“Go just as quick as you can,” she would 
say. “Now you must get back before Mr. 
Sneeks comes home.” 

Sometimes-she woul attempt to laugh about 
it, and then add—“ You know, Alice, that Mr. 
Sneeks does not like Mother Shepherd, so don’t 


who cannot bear the ‘slightest prosperity. It} say & word, butran quick. I will scrub while 
made a fool of him, and a tyrant besides. He | you are gone.” ‘ 

had had his ups and downs all through life—| She began to feel, ere long, that this was.a 
now “dressed in a little brief authority” and | miserable way of living. She had never prac- 


playing the despot, and anon a fawning para- 
site, as servile at subject of the Czar. Had 


ticed deception before, and she despised it. 
She lowered herself in her own estimation—it 


Mrs. Sneeks taken her brother’s advice—re-| Was mean to do thus. But what shall we ray 


tained the power, alias the money, in her own 


of the spirit that brought her into cireumstan- 


hands—she might have lived comparatively | ces that forced her to act contrary to her own 
bappy; for her husband had some good traits | Convictions of propriety : 
of character—who has not? A few months} Mr. Sneeks appeared to have a great passion 


wore spent very pleasantly, and then the wish- 


es of the wife seemed to be less regarded. 


“What do you say to selling Jerry,” inquir- 


ed Mr. Sneeks one morning. 


lars, and that is twice what he is worth.” 


never think of parting with him.” 
he left the house, “ You will find that [ hap 


will in opposition to mine.” 


“T don’t know about that; Jerry is worth a 
hundred and fifty dollars to me: Mr. Eldridge 
bought him for my use; he is equally un- 
der the saddle or in the harness, I shall 


“T guess you will,” Mr. Sneeke thought, as 


ries connected with his use; and, indeed, when | himself to a large extent. In ars fi 
she wanted to go abroad alone, how could she | the time they were married, he had squandered 
go without ? Her indiopendenot? was | not less than five thousand dollars that belong- 
& 


for trading ; but he generally made bad bar- 
ne. He urged the selling of the house and 
ot in town, and the buying of a less valuable 

lace, to which his wife consented. He sold a 


“Jerry! Why, I could not do without him. I | large amount of property, and boaght compar- 
should as soon think of selling my wardrobe.” 
“A man here has taken a great fancy to | nic ; 
him. He offers me one hundred and fifty dol- | in the habit of visiting the city frequently, 


atively little. What was done with the balance 
of funds, his companion never knew. He was 


which was only tw6 hours’ ride, by railroad, 
from his own home. Although he generally 
said he should return the next day, yet he 
often staid a week, and sometimes a fortnight. 
This annoyed her exceedingly. She knew that 
he always went with. his ket-book well 
filled, and came. back with it entirely empty ; 
but she cared less for that than his absenco, 


pen to be the master here. I have’nearly ev- | and the mystery that hang over his stay, 
erything in my own hands now, not excepting| Mr. Sneeks was not a professed gambler, but 
your pretty self, and you must not set up your | he played sometimes; neither was he an babit- 


ual tipler, nor.notorious for his dissolute hab- 


The horse was sold, and the owner was quite | its; still, he had his “sprees” occasionally, and 
et amiable to fret or os say bprioerd but | very-high ones they were. These were always 
felt grieved. She loved most as & D 
friend, and there were many pleasant inemo- | the funds he had with ie, bys often involved 


taken abroad ; and thea he not only spent all 


n three years from 
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ut is Vhat strange ideas those old English law- 
affair, before her hasten te ted that a wer makers had, to write down woman among mi- 
valuable watch should be ¢ od of, which | nors, idiots, &c., and then not throw around. 


belonged to her former husband. 
“You know it is altoge 















might be absotbed; or, supposing—and you 
will forgive me for casting a + Sarma 
hopes—that he should prove unworthy your af- | 
fections—he should be a mean, miserly being, 
or a spendthrift—you t * ¢ actu- 
ally Te fotioed to welt. 

Mrs. Eldridge was somewhat m 
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-editorial management, that they may be rea- 











Office: Department. “They were a 
creed Ste hi fen-an is VE Deas 
Having printed a. 1 edition of the first 
numbers, we have been able, ‘80. far, pare: 
those who have failed to reoeive | 





sent a second supply, they 
by remailing them to this office. 


sal Ne ge 
I~ Woiare indebted to-the evurteay of Prof. 
A. D. Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey, for a copy of his valuable Report of the 
progress of that work during the year ending 
Teenie 1851, together with the PAL og 
“Sketches” accompanying the same. 


Gr An editorial not notice sot ‘the proceoding 
in the recent Slave Case at 
over till next week, 
till the termination of the case, 
time the editorial limits for Te eke coe 
occupied. Our article on “Exemption of Slaves 





for sale under Execution,” was written for last |. 


week's paper. Tt had to bide its time. Our 
correspondents, impatient of. delay, will infer 
our excuse. If they wonder why, under such 
pressure for roous, we have taken ito Essay wri- 
ting, they will please to understand that the 

is in like manner unavoidably 


Daabeed, In fact, such are the mysteries of 


sons and objects nicely covered up, even in this 





little serap, which, like the « ‘on the soul 

of Seignor Garcia, (see the y of Gil Blas,) 

contains more than appears at first sight. E. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Since our last, there hi have been two arrivals 
from Liverpool—the Arctic and the.Asia. The 
latter brings dates to the 16th July, from Lon- 
don, but no news of a decisive character. The 
English Cabinet were still staying off the ex- 
planations and expositions demanded by Par- 
liament. Lord John Russell, on the 14th, stated 
that the Government was not “ dead-locked,” 
but was proceeding in the joint negotiation 
with France for a pacific settlement of the 
Russo-Turkish difficulties; . that. there were 
propositions which ‘he believed: might be ac- 
eeded to by the parties concerned. He was 
not certain that his hopes woulf be justified ; 
he acknowledged a mistake as to the purport 
of the last manifesto.of Russia, and now thought 
that the intention of Russia to make the with- 
drawal of the allied fleets from the Turkish 
waters the condition of the evacuation of the 
principalities, was expressed in that document. 
He had been unwilling to so understand the 
paper, because of the absurdity of the reason- 
ing on which it must rest. All of which sounds 
to us very much like twattle. England is be- 
having very badly in this matter, just now. 

From Paris comes a statement that a joint 
proposal of England and France has been 
drawn up and forwarded to the Czar, in three 
different forms for his choice, guaranteeing that 
the Sultan will sign whichever of them he se- 
leets. These notes are in the middie distance 
between the ultimatum of Russia and the con- 
cessions the Porte has been willing to make. 

Peace principles seem to be in the ascendant, 
which would be comforting, if fraud were not 
sometimes worse than force. 

“The English Cabinet is. ‘represented “aa 
scarcely able to hold together, upon “vag ques- 


ro he | eney to adopt the designation of Independent 


jn. | better can be said than that the friends of 


m | tor Cuase, as “Democrats, by the grace of 
- } God, free and independent.” This designation 


“Pica | niche in the chaseh, where it bed-been for agen 


| racy, diabolism is religion. 


1. | lutions were referred, had some difficulty in 
th | consented to continue that adopted at Buffalo ; 


thie matter, was adopted by the Convention. 


2 were shamefully betrayed. We don’t want the 
| otir organization be known as the Independent 


: pre naar 
free: 


ipo statue, or . image, of 
e saint, which had once fallen from its 


worshipped ; in the fall, a leg was broken, and, 
wonderful to relate, while it was healing” 
emelled so.badly that the church had to 
‘elosed. Surgical treatment, however, at las 
overcame the inflammation (of the wooden leg 
and the cicatrix remained, in visible proof of 
the fact// . E. 
‘NAMES—THEIR VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 


We observe that the State Central Commit- 
tee of New. York address their call for a State 
Convention, which will be found in another 
column, “to the Independent Democracy of the 
State of New York.” We are glad to see this, 
and it affords a fitting occasion to say + few 
words on the value and significance of names. 
That “ words are things” is universally ac- 
knowledged. The “words” chosen to desig- 
nate party organizations are especially “things.” 
They stand to the general eye, and for foreign 
nations, and for history, as descriptive of the 
character, nature, and tendencies of the organ- 
izations themselves. : 

At the present moment, in this country, par- 
ties are in the process of dissolution ‘and reor- 
ganization. But in this process they obey a 
law which is as real as that which controls the 
decay and renewal of the forms of nature. 
Those whose vested interests or timid con- 
servatism make them averse to change, and 
lead them to oppose progress, and distrust all 
reforms, and especially the greatest reform 
which the crisis demands—the divorce of the 
General Government from the Slave Power 
and its anti-progressive and despotic influen- 
ces—-will naturally array themselves on one 
side; those who confide in God and the People, 
who.dare to trust principles, who love progress, 
who are anxious to rescue the country from the 
grasp of the Slave Power, and to vindicate for 
her a place in the van of the world’s advance- 
ment, will naturally array themselves on the 
other, 

The existing Adsilnlabeation makes adhesion 
to the Pro-Slavery resolutions of the Baltimore 
platform the basis of its party organization. 
These are, in the worst possible sense, consery- 
ative, They assert the supremacy of Slavery 
in the most odious form ; they introduce the 
hateful and insulting word “finality” as the 
characteristic of the Fugitive Slave Act; they 
deny the right of the people to examine for 
themselves, and discuss for themselves, the pro- 
priety of legislative acts of their servants; they 
attempt to throw over the most disgusting des- 
potism of the Slave Power the shield of the 
National Government, and to compel from the 
People unhesitating acquiescence in its decrees. 
This Administration calls itself democratic, but 
it has not the shadow of a title to the name. 
It represents only the irresponsible Slave Power, 
which usurped the control and dictated the 
platform of the last Baltimore Convention, 
which assembled as a democratic body. The 
most devoted friend of the rights of the people, 
the most strenuous opposer of monopoly legis- 
lation, the best and firmest resister of corrup- 
tion and speculation—in a word, the truest 
and best Democrat.in the land, can expect no 
favor from it, unless he bows down and wor- 
ships the Moloch set up at Baltimore. Jeffer- 
son himself, Macon himself, could expect its 
smiles on no other condition. If this is democ- 





But under what name must the opponents 
of the Slave Power naturally rally? At Buffalo, 
in 1848, they took the name of the Free De- 

mocracy, in deference to the feelings of the 
New York Barnburners. The Pittsburgh plat- 
form, as it was originally drawn up, substituted 
for this designation that of the Independent 
‘Democracy. The committee to which the reso- 


agreeing as to the best designation, and finally 

and their action, without any consideration of 
We observe ‘@ general and increasing tend- 

. We are rather glad cf this. We 


‘owe the Barnburners nothing. That there are 
true and faithful opponents of Slavery among 


| them, who. deplore their false. position, we do 
not doubt; but of their organization nothing 
freedom and progress generously trusted it and 
| name, as adopted from them. Wé prefer that 

; or, to use the expression of Sena- 
| has many advantages, practically, over that of 


notwithstanding that the 
independent are hearly synono- 





* ie: ot taro ala, These are the only 
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-| master their greatest strength. | 


; ee of credit in the North, 
| from. i ‘of Wall and State, 


every stripe and origin, must receive their at- 


We repeat, that we think our friends in New 
‘York have set a good example, and we hope to 
see it generally followed. We are glad that 
this delicate. but severe rebuke of the Barn- 

burners comes from the very State where they 





EXEMPTION OF SLAVES FROM SALE FOR DEBT 
BY LEGAL PROCESS. 


Mr. C, G. Baylor has published in the Mem- 
plis Appeal the substance of 4 lecture which 
he delivered at Holly Springs, on the 18th of 
June. He says the subject has been under 
consideration for more than a year ; that it is 
j Pomme the attention of a number of distin- 
guished Southerners, and will be formally and 
effectually presented by them through the 
Washington City Cotton Plant. 

The title sufficiently expresses the purport 
of the project. He says it is intended to ex- 
empt negroes from sale under execution for debt 
of the owners, leaving their property in them, 
the right of transfer by private or voluntary 
sale, and by will, unaffected. The effect ex- 
pected and -aimed at, is to induce the non- 
slaveholders of the South to possess themselves 
of negroes which shall be thus rendered a se- 
cure property to them—to prevent the com- 
pulsory separation of negro families—to abate 
this one of the existing complaints of the Aboli- 
tionists against the system, and generally, to 
yield all the advantages, and lessen all the mis- 
chiefs, which such a measure is anywise capa- 
ble of. . 

Mr. Baylor confesses that “loudly as we may 
call upon the Federal power to crush Aboli- 
tionism without, we can no longer disguise the 
fact that we must also meet that Abolitionism 
aT HoME.”’ He meets this danger thus, and 
addresses his remedy to it on this ground: 
“Men are governed by self-interest, and yet 
more by present interest. This policy—that is, 
the exemption of slaves from sale by law—will 
effect the end so devoutly to be desired, not 
only for the good of the people, but also for 
the benefit of the South, and for the security 
of our lives. It would make the South an unit 
on everything touching our slave property. 
Under the operation of this law, every one, 
however poor, would aim at having one or 
more negroes, and, once having them, his feel- 
ings in regard to the institution would change.” 

He apprehends, indeed, that “it will be 
urged against this law, that it is intended as a 
further gratuity to men of small means, (in 
other words, @ poor man’s law,) because it will 
enable a man who possesses himself of a negro 
to have too many privileges, being thus combined 
with land exemption ;” but, he replies, “ will 
not the present larger slaveholders find satis- 
faction in the fact that this very state of the 
case presupposes that every Southern citizen 
will be a slaveholder?” The objection that 
the fifteen hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of Southern property, now constituting capi- 
tal on which Northern banks are based, being 
swept from under the North would endanger 
the stability of trade, is disposed of in a right 
Southern style. “Should we therefore, wisely 
providing for ourselves, be hindered from doing 
so, because others have thought fit to consider 
our slaves banking capital, and treated them 
as such?” 

We do not intend to write an essay upon 
this topic just now, but we will indicate a few 
of the points worthy of reflection. In the first 
place, there are Abolitionists in the South, con- 
siderable enough in numbers and power to 
awaken what Mr. Baylor calls “the alarmed 
attention of the South.” That fact is worth 
knowing, 80 vouched. Next, it seems that the 
institution does not rest upon Bible authority, 
or the common sense of right and justice, nor, 
does it repose very securely upon the underpin- 
nings which now really support it. “ Men are 
governed by self-interest,” and, according to 
Mr. Baylor, Slavery at least has no other sup- 
port. Non-slaveholders are to be converted 
into partisans by the power of this motive, all 
others failing to secure their support for the 
system. The Abolitionists Aave “a flimsy 
shadow of an excuse for senseless agitation ” 
in the present liability of slaves to sale under 
legal executions, which the Exemption law will 
remove. He does not “say that it*will stop 
them—nothing can do that—but it will sink 
them deeper in public contempt and odium.” 

Whatever the effect may be, we will be very 
glad of any amendment of the slave system, 
which will take away even the least objections 
which we make against it. Begin the reform- 
ation, gentlemen, just where you please, and 
for whatever reason ; and we will be content 

with what remains for agitation till you beat 
us out of the field by leaving us not a wed to® 
say against you. 

We make no sort of objection to your sole 
motive of self-interest. Take a fair start, even 
there, and follow it up; it will bring you out 
all right in the end. Do anything else than 
what‘ you are. doing as soon as possible, and 
we will risk the issue of the change. 

As long as negroes are property, we agree 
that they shall be exempt from forced sales, 
though the restraint applies only to executions 
for the debts of the owner, and leaves them to 
be divided among heirs, sold and bartered in 
| voluntary traffic, and carried South by emi- 
grant masters, without regard to the ties of 
blood and affection. If there be but one in a 
hundred of you who would keep their families 
together if they could, we cordially wish them 
relief from the cruel necessity which misfortune 
| in business sometimes imposes. And as for 
| the fifteen hundred millions’ worth 


say amen. Eee 





tack under, the banner of Finality and Despot- | Northern apologists in the pulpit have to say | 
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yours could fasten it upon you. What will your 


to you, when you have stamped the examples: 
of the patriarchs and the Epistle to Philemon 
a humbug? What will the Committee of 
Safety in Wall street say, when, for their pur- 
poses, there is no longer any legal property in 
man? What will the merchandised con- 
sciences of the British-and Yankee traders say, 
when fifteen hundred millions of your wealth 
is withdrawn from their securities? We pity 
your “predicament. You are really “in a 
strait betwixt two.” You remind us of a very 
miserable loafer, whose last chances for life 
had utterly run outi. He had just been kicked 
out of a doggery, ‘Withea recommendation 
from the bar-keepet to*go to the devil.” The 
fellow gathered himedlf up, looked seriously 
puzzled about it for a moment, and replied, “1’ll 
look around awhile first, and if I can’t do any 
better, P’ll let you know.” That was prudent 
and business-like in him, and we advise you 
to consider this project of yours awhile, and 
then let us hear from you. E. 





TIME AND CHANGE. 
BY F. A. B. SIMPKINS. 


Onward sweeps mankind, and onward 
Roll the great events of time ; 

Swiftly glides earth’s panorama— 
Wondrous transit !—scone sublime ! 

Where to-day ¢ Judas standeth 
Late a righteous martyr stood ; 

Reamed but yesterday the bandit 
Where dwell now the wise and good. 

Time and change we may not fetter ; 
Nay, we could not if we would; 

The Past hath made the Present better— 
Change not we it, if we could. 


But why stand we here, lamenting, 
Sighing, brooding sadly o’er 

The foibles and the faults of others, e 
Who have lived and gone before? 

While we censure men and nations 
For the errors of the past, 

New-born tasks await our doing, 
Each a grester than the last. 

Would we with the real heroes 
Of the Onward Age be classed, 

Strive we nobly that the travailq 
Of our fathers be surpassed. 


Life is not the time for dreaming. 
Humanity’s great trumpet calls ; 
Men of thought, and men of feeling, 
Save a brother, ere he falls, 
With his burden of oppression 
Weighing hard upon his soul ; 
Speed the light unto his vision— 
Guide him to the glorious goal ; 
Teach him by sublime example 
To admire and love the whole 
Of God in nature, and enkindle 
In him pature’s golden dole. 


Is it surely not more noble 
To be heroes, than be slaves 
To the crude, primeval notions 
Stéien from,ogr fathers’ graves ? 
Is it gonerong, just, or righteous, 
Thus to sereen the dawning light 
From the souls of men, who wander 
Hopelessly through endless night ? 
Send compassion to the victims 
Of blind superstition’s blight ; . 
To their prisoned spirits whisper 
Words of love and truth and right. * 


Onward still we cast our vision, 
Would we keep the truth in view; 
Deep among the worthless rubbish 
May be hidden jewels true. 
Onward moves the world, and ever 
Onward shall, by Heaven’s plan, 
Though the impious slaves of darkness 
Would obtrude their odious ban. 
Time destroys primeval Justice ; 
Change leaves Custom in the van ; 
And as Earth moves ever onward, 
So must-move the Mind of Man! 
Cincinnati, October, 1853. 
RREE. Dar ace 
THE ADVANCE MOVEMENT—THE ‘WILLIAMS 
DEMOCRAT. 


Among the most ably conducted and thor- 
oughly Democratic papers of Northwestern 
Ohio is the Williams Democrat, printed at West 
Unity, in Williams county. The editor of this 
paper has recently declared his purpose to sup- 
port, henceforth, the principles, measures, and 
men of the Independent Democracy. He thus 
states his reasons for this step : 

“Tt is well known to every reader of the 
Democrat. since, and even before the recent 
Presidential election, that we hold no affinities 
with slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
the Compromise measures, in particular; and 
& conviction of right Pt duty compels us to 
take a decided and unwavering position upon 
the subject. We have repeatedly said that 
we would never again vote for a candidate for 
President, nominated under such a platform 
as was adopted at Baltimore in June last; and 
a more thorough investigation of the subject 
has fully convineed us, that to advocate the 
election of men endorsing those views, is not 
only inconsistent, but shows a want of politi-. 
eal firmness and independence that should 
govern the action of a freeman. The cetrinea 
of the ‘old line’ Democracy of Ohio, as lai 
down i in their State Platform, pene our most 


d we elect men} 
under them id out their true 
spirit and intent, we would never think of 


making the change; but we know full well 
from long experience, that such has not been 
the case, apie from the glk oly 
sonable to presume ill not be the 
case in the future. 
“In leaving the old line 
not expe + to abandon a single lpr he 
in the Democratic platform of 
cae noting the platform of the Inde. 
pede that conflicts with it in 
ee 


This candid and manly course of Mr. Hun- 
ter must enlist in his support the warmest sym- 
pathies of the lovers of living Democracy, 
while no liberal and just man, of whatever | 
party, can withhold his respect from one who 


t such wi 


honest judgment, they plainly lead. 


_It appears from another paragraph in Mr. | 
coher lenin nhc kr *he 
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The word Sabbath, in the Hebrew aN 
signifies rest, or cessation, and is, strictly, the 
name of the institution. Sunday is the name 
of the day adopted by the majority of Christians 
for ita observance. The ancient Greeks and’ 
Romans had no division of time properly an- 
aworing to our weeks. The former divided the 
month into three decades of days; the latter 
had their nundine, or market days, occurring 
every ninth day ; but neither of these had either 
the references or uses of the week and the Sab- 
bath. But the Egyptians and the oriental na- 
tions, in the still more ancient timed, had a 
week of seven days. It is believed thatthe Ro- 
mans adopted the hebdomadal division about 
the beginning of the third century after Christ. 
They named the days after the planets or hea- 

n gods. It is worthy of notice also that our 
names for the days had a similar origin, as will 
be seen by tracing their Saxon derivation. 
Pritchard quotes Bosman for the fact that the 
Karabari, and several other tribes of Western 
Africa, have been long acquainted with the di- 
vision of time into weeks, and each day of the 
seven has its proper name in their language. 
Their Sabbath falls on our Tuesday, except at 
Ante, bordering upon the Mahommedans, where 
it agrees with theirs in being fixed upon Friday. 
Among these barbarians fishing only is prohib- 
ited upon their Sabbath; in respect to other 
occupations they make no difference. 

The division of time into periods of seven 
days among uations not governed by our sacred 
boos, or not indebted to Moses for the sabbat- 
ical institution, may be accounted for, perhaps, 
by the fact. that it is a natural quartering of 
the lunar or apparent month, and the near- 
est that can be effected without breaking a so- 
lar day into fractions for the purpose. That 
is, if the lunar month is divided in half, and 
again into halves of that half, measured by 
whole days, which would be natural enough 
among barbarous people, seven days are the 
result, and so the week would occur in their 
computations of time. 

There is another natural measurement of 
time by weeks, which we will take the oppor- 
tunity briefly to exhibit, without designing now 
to offer all the instances which we think sup- 
port it, or to exhaust the argument on whieh 
it rests. 

The proposition which we submit is, that the 
weekly period and the rest day are well found- 
ed in the natural constitution of man, and 
might even be inferred from it; or, more speci- 
fically to present the point now in hand, there 
is a physiological reason for such a period and 
such an institution—a hebdomadal circle in 
the movements of the humay organization—a 
cycle of actions which complete their round in 
seven days, and this circuit of movements is 
specially adapted to our week and rest-day. 

Hippocrates, who lived six hundred years be- 
fore Christ, and in a country which had_ not 
the weekly apportionment of time to suggest 
his idea, taught that fevers changed for the 
better or worse on the seventh, fourteenth, and 
twenty-first days. The highest authorities in 
medicine, for ages, received and endorsed this 
opinion. In modern times, by the interpolations 
of an humble race of physicians, the critical 
days of fever were made to embrace other mi- 
nor periods of marked changes, until the whole 
twenty-one were filled up, and the doctrine fell 
into disrepute—a misfortune that scientific 
truths often suffer by the improvements of de- 
cidedly uninspired men. 

There is, beside the septenary period with 
which the true critical days correspond, a clear 
diurnal movement in the system, very well 
marked in health, and often exhibiting its ef- 
fects in disease ; as an ephemeral fever, the 
quotidian, tertian, and quartan ague—the first 
exhausting itself in one day; the latter, recur- 
ring at intervals of one, two, and three days, 
Changes in the progress of fevers at these prop- 
erly diurnal periods have been confounded with 
the septenary movement, and, of course, obscur- 
ed its manifestation. Moreover, the rigorous 
remedial treatment of modern times doubtless 
interrupts the more natural progress of febrile 
phenomena, and further contribute to conceal 
and confuse the facts upon which the old doc- 
trine of crisis resta. 

Nevertheless, it is well supported by our most 
distinguished authorities. Hosack and Dick- 
son of New York, and Eberle and Wood of 
Philadelphia, are clear in their adhesion to it; 
and one of the sects of modern medicine makes 
that obscesis periodicity, of which this is one of 
the instances, the basis of its distinctive theory 
and practice. Among the great names of for- 
eign countries, whose observations have con- | 
firmed the doctrine as it was taught by Hip- | 
pocrates, we may mention i a who — 


tised on the shores of the Medi > Bal. 
four, i in the East Indies; and, Jac » in the | 
West Indies. 


A striking fact, at once clear and caries iy 
rassed, deserves especial regard, to wit: the 
tendency of miasmatic fevers to return after 
being checked, at the end of the first, second, 
and third week—most frequently at the end of 
the second. Professor Wood, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who has no theory to support | 
‘by the observation, says “this tendency is quite 
inexplicable in the present state of our 
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} pusiniess of the day, for thé reason of its Own 


high necessity, and for the additional reason 


th - | that we cannot otherwise effectually throw tho 


inthe actions 


revolution is well understood. The complete 
reat of all the functions of relative life, and the 
‘comparative abatement of activity in the otal 
‘organs, once in twenty-four hours, is a plain 
‘necessity of our existence. This law obtains 
even in vegetable life: And it isa pertinent 
remark that wherever the instincts of animals 
‘and plants absolutely rule the actions of the 
being, the law is punctually obeyed. The sim- 
ple day and-night revolution of animal and 
vegetable life suffices for their constitutions. 

The external senses, the muscles of locomotion, 

and the nerves, which co-operate i in their activ, | 

ties, are Sften held to their objects and exerted 
in their offices for hours together, without the 
feast intermission, for they are under the direc- 
tion of the will; but they obtain a complete 
release during sleep,-and all the restoration 
which they require. The animal portion of 
man, and the entire nature of birds and beasts, 

living according to naturé’s free impulses, are 
sure of their daily repose, and guarded besides 

by the feelings of fatigue, which restrain abuse, 
need no sabbath for periodical recuperation. 
Bat the organs of thought and feeling are not 
so well protected. They are usually more se- 
verely tasked, their weariness is lees distinctly 
felt and understood, and their pleasures and 
excitements are more impulsive. The faculties 
employed in the business avocations of life, em- 
bracing literary as well as commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits, and the passions involved in 
their activities, are in all active temperaments 
burdened every day quite beyond the modera. 

tion consistent with health. The merely ani-- 
mal functions of the frame take better care of 
themselves than these higher and freer facul- 

ties of our nature usually do. Moreover, the. 
excesses and diseases of those organs which 
are the material instrumeuts of mind, do not 
generally originate in themselves, but in the 
irregular excitation which they suffer from 
the mental and passional powers. It is these 
master-wheels in the machinery of phrenic 
life that drive the subordinate activities of the 
frame into abuse. It is, therefore, for these 
controlling forces of the mind that regulating 
and restraining checks are specially required, 
Day after day their tyranny tasks the inferior 
powers to exhaustion, which otherwise would 
take care of themselves, as they do in the an- 
imal kingdom ; nor do they always rest even in 
the sleep of their wearied instruments: dreams 
prolong their vigils, and they lie waiting and 
watching the first waking motions of the day 
laborers in their service to drive them yawning 
to their endless work. 

It is the engagements which we call the busi- 
ness of our lives which transcend their proper 
limits, and break the natural balance of healthy 
moderation. It is these, therefore, that need & 
regularly recurring rest day. It is too much 
that every waking hour shall be given to our 
common work, that every day of our lives shall 
be crowded with our ordinary anxieties of 
thought and feeling. All this should be wholly 
intermitted at regular returns, adapted to our 
constitution, and calculated to obviate the evils 
of artificial life. The fourth commandment, it 
seems to us, answers exactly to this necessity : 
“ Six days shalt thou labor and do ali thy work- 

* * On the seventh day thou shalt do no 
manner of work.” It does not, in terms, en- 
join public worship ; perhaps it does not imply 
it as @ universal requisition; and our munici- 
pal laws are all the more just and right that 
in this they very exactly correspond. They 
forbid ordinary labor, but. they do not compel 
worship or any religious observances. 

The necessity for the rest day is so universal- 
ly admitted that it need not be pressed. It is 
required only that it should be more accurately 
tood, and it is to this point that our re- 
marks are specially addressed. Our thought 
is, that only those faculties which are usually 
ovorstrained, and the instruments which they 
employ in their service, need the rest of the 
weekly Sabbath. Those parts of the body 
which, under the compulsion of business, got 
insufficient exercise through the week, even re- 
quire such opportunity as the rest day may 
consistently be made to afford them. “The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” 

The seven-day periodic movement in the hu- 
man system, conspicuously shown in disease, 
and not less certain, though less obvious in 
-hoalth, indicates one day in seven as the appro- 
priate portion of time to be set apart for the 
renewal of the animal vigor wasted by the or- 
‘dinary labors of our life. The intellectual 
powers, when they have done their six days’ 
common work, require this relief. The full 
freedom and force of heart and mind cannot 
be preserved unless the dominant interests of | 
ordinary pursuits are resolutely thrust aside at 
frequent intervals, and the powers absorbed by 
them are relieved by periodic checks. 

The higher and nobler faculties need the day 
‘also for diseipline and development; and all 
these necessary and beneficent objects are at- 
‘tained, in the happiest harmony with the nat- 
aral laws, by the proper and well-adapted ob- 

| servance of the dnpewtiok Christianity has es- 
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. argument he adduces, we 4 
gether, satisfy his own mind that Slavery ' is D and 


working faculties out of gear. The mind will 


| not submit. to absolute inactivity, and if not 


‘forced into a new track, it will obstinately pur. 


‘ » | sue.the old one, and 80 the over-worked week. 


day faculties will be cheated of their rest. 

It does not meet the case to answer th; at ay. 
1 rule our wholé life. These faculties do. 
a special and exéluaive cult: vation. There 





gee to be a whole day in the week kept holy 


to God and Humanity, Not only should md 


nurry and solicitade of Dusiness be suspended 
v oA bse of the powers which it burdens 


only should there bé a break in the head. 
Lee bogey ‘of méreenary speculation—, dyke 
to check the ruthless tide of selfishnes:—, 4, " 
for clean clothes and fresh air—an interval ¢ 
peace in the battle of life—but, the purest aA 
highest sentiments which connect us with th, 
above and around us, in the holiest and 
beneficent relations, ask such opportunity 
for fitting deveiopment ; and Wwe say that 4 
bath should be devoted to all these restor. 
ative and educational uses. It is just because 
one day, at least, in seven, is not given to mor 
als and religion that their science is less under. 
stood in tae present age than any other mat. 
ter of human concern. 

We do not postulate the inspiration of Mo. 
ses. Few persons know what they mean by 
the. word, or how to govern their own thoughts 
and | conduct by their notion of it; and in such 
| discussions as this, it more frequently raises a 
war of words than leads to any useful concly. 
sions. We believe it for ourselves in ‘a very 
usefal way ; and we. believe, further, that ali 
the, positive institutions of the Old Testament 
system will be found, upon candid and enlight 
ened inyestigation, to be in accordance with 
natural law, though much modified by the exi 
gencies of the times and people to whom they 
were given. An over-ruling idea with us ia 
that all the laws of God are made for the ben. 
efit of their subjects—that he does nut give us 
wants and deny their healthy gratification— 
that he does not confer powers and forbid their 
legitimate activity—in a word, that he did not 
bestow life, and then take back one-seventh 
of it arbitrarily for his own purposes, to the 
injury or deprivation of his creatures. We 
look, therefore, for the beneficial reason of com. 
mandments imposed in his name; and when 
we find such utilities as the rest day embraces 
we-have no doubt of the obligation, as we have 
none of the duty. 

Religion and morals, we are aware, are sep- 
arate and distinct things. They are often di- 
vorced ; as often, unhappily, by the devout as 
by the profane. Pious people often overstrain 
the sanctification of the Sabbath, from an ear- 
nest fear of injurious consequences that might 
follow es. reasonable relaxation of the Jewish 
Sabbath’s severities. Our apprehension is, that 
divine service is not human sacrifice, in any 
technical sense, under the Christian system, and 
that the observance of the sacred. day is put 
within the deyout discretion of religious men 
restrained by all that consideration which is 
due to the general well-being of their neigh- 
bors ; but what we write is intended rather for 
the use of those who reason so well that 
though they are not constitutionally defective 
in reverence, are yet without the caution which 
it so usefully supplies to ardent minds. The 
freedom of the soul is eyen more precious than 
the truth itself; but boys do not know every- 
thing, and brains, like cats’ eyes, however 
keen, are none the worse for the help of the 


«| feelers in dark dorners. E. 
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ABOLITION AND INFIDELITY. 


The oditor of the Fairfield (S. C.) Herald 
publishes our comments on his “ Correction,’ 
and appends the following remarks : 

“For the gratification of the Era, we will 
state that our idea of Christianity consists in a 
belief in the propriety and legality of those in 
stitutions which Christ reeognised, and, by his 
not.condemuing as evils, justified ; because his 
errand on earth was to correct evils. We do 
not wish to enter upon a review of this point 
Suffice it to say, that the evidence in favor of 
the institution of Slavery being an acknowl 
edged and legalized feature of society at the 
period of the Advent, has been summed up by 
some of our most able diyines, and are irrefu- 
table. -When, therefore, Abolition assumes 
apon itself to denounce it as a moral, political, 
and social evil—a sin and a disgrace to our 
ational character—it does s0 in defiance and 
in contemptuous disregard of this holy sanc- 
tion. Its denunciations fall not only upon 
those who uphold the institution, but also upon 
the very Founder of the Christian religion who 
sanctioned it. It is not actuated by a “sufteme 
love’ for the God of Christianity, because it is 
deficient in veneration and respect for his wise 
approbation ; nor by ‘love for all men,’ for it is 
confined exclusively to the inferior African 
trace. We have no desire to enter into a dis 
cussion on this subject, which has been % 
often and so elaborately treated. We do not 
flatter ourselves thet we can convince those 
who are fanatically disposed or wilfully blind 

The “ holy sanction ” of “some of our most 
able divines” should not blind us to the teach- 
ings of common sense. The Saviour, when 07 
earth, did not inveigh specially against particu 
far sins, though they abounded in His day % 
they do now. He aimed to correct the foun- 
tain of sin—the human heart—that all the 
issues from it might be pure and holy. !f ay 

man is in Christ, he is “a new ¢reature”—old 
things are thenceforth done away. Selfishness 
is the root of Slavery; and a true Christian—® 
man who loves God supremely—can no more 
enslave his brother, though he be of the “ ‘infe- 
rior African race,’ than he can enslave his 
own children. The Herald is not ignorant of 
| what Slavery does to a man—that it —_* 
& man into a,chattel, ignores his manh 
withholds education from him, aud denies bin 
the right to his own earnings and his own ¢ shil- 
dren. ,, Did the Founder of Christianity by 
word or deed teach that this is right? “yond 
most. able divine” cannot show that be did 
Bat suppose, for the sake of the argument, i 
the Herald’s view is correct, and that Slave! 
is not“ a sin”—is it not a mistake, & ge 

ter! 
a “disgrace to our national charac ih tbe 
testimony of the civilized world is agains ally 
Herald on this point. We are not “fanatic 4 
disposed or wilfully blind,” but we have deo 
ed it proper to say this much in : desir 
Herala’s argument, though he has "9° 


to enter into & discussion on this anbject.” TP? * 
foar, does not sit 


“<q disgrace to our national character,” “ 
[should be reraoyed a8 early as precios 


* | Lhe Herald’s devotion to « Southern ‘ 
}should not lead it to ignore the rights 0 


“inferior Aftican'r ees 
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Century. A Series of Lectures, By.W 
Thackeray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
sale by Franck Taylor, Wa: Me 
it is almost needless to. 
same lectures: that were eli 
Thackeray in our prineips 
during the past winter. 10 tose 
unfortunate as not to heart 


that there is probably notl 


s 


erature so admirable ar 
kind; for, in addition to 
dered by his unque nt 
for the era in English lite: 
subjects of these lectures, the fact thal 
a path untrod before, by his feet, wo 

-ally urge the author to 8 greater | 

caution and circumspection — 
lead him to study closely 
thing relating to his a 

nize carefully each charac 
and to estimate, with nicest ¢ 
and feature. At all e nts, th 
warrants such & supposition. 
heard them, we can give 
the rare pleasure with 


their humorous portraitures, graphic 













tions, and subtle analyses of gharacter (mark- 
ing every page) from the lips of the author, 
will not abate one jot at reading them over in 
a cool nook during these golden days ; for, 
though it would be impossible not to miss m7 *3 
Ts peculiarly quaint and genial style of d 

pe yq say re 










livery, they possess 80 many sm 


sarcasms, 80 many half-htdden, violet-like fe- 
licities of expression, and such~a continuous | 
flow of ever-varying yet ever-admifable hamor, 
that each fresh reading develops ‘a fresh 


charm. 


We did not intend to say so many words in 


praise of a book that needs 80 few; but, 
just come from its delightful pages, ' 
not resist the impulse. “~ 


—_— 


Tur Lire anp Lerrers or SternenOxin, D.D., 
LL. D., late President of the Wesleyan University. 
2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers, For sale 


by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 


We have here, in two neat volamies, a gen 
eral history of the most prominent features of 
the life of this distinguished theolegiain.” It is 
made up of bis own letters, interspersed with 
sketches from a number of his intimate friends 
and associates, giving interesting incidents, 
anecdotes, and general reminiscences of various 
periods of his life. ‘The matter is carefully ar- 
ranged, with as much regard to chronology as 
possible, and constitutes a book that will be 
gladly received by the many friends and admi- 
rers of the subject. A steel engraved portrait 

* 


is prefixed. 
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Sea-Wrevs FROM THE SHORES OF Nantucket. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. New York: C. S. 


Francis & Co. 


Nantucket—that birdiess, treeless little mole- 
hill upon the deep—that pimple of earth which 
specks the bosom of the Atlantic, just off Cape 
Cod—that toy of “Old Ocean,” which, one half 
the year, impuld#i by northern storms, he 
scourges’aud tears in his savage wrath, and 
the other half kisses with gentlest waves and 
soothes with musicallest lullabies—that sturdy 
little community, so provokingly out of the way 
of life and the world, yet so ridiculously near, 
and which we have often thought Gen. Taylor 
must have meant to designate by “the rest of 
mankind,” only the Census returns would have 
shown that womankind was more strictly cor- 
rect—yes, Nantucket—dear old Nantucket— 
quaint old Nantucket—bleak, barren, foggy 
old Nantucket—has written a book—a book 
of poetry, too!! And in it, verily, there is 


poetry. Witness: 


LILLIBEL. 
BY E. 8S. 


"Twas golden summer in my heart, glad summer all 


around, 


When with a wreath of lily-bells my Lillibel I 


crowned, 


And called her queen of all my hopes, and called my- 


self her knight, 


And boldly vowed for Lillibel the fiercest foe to fight— 


For Lillibel, dear Lillibel! 


Oh! all the flowers seemed lily-bells in those glad, 


golden days, 


And all the brooks sang Lillibel along their winding 


Ways ; 


Laden with dreams of Lillibel, the lulling breezes 


came, 


The silver echoes ra rang the mellow music name 


OMLillibel, sweet. Lillibel! 


Cold winter now is in the sky, chill winter in my 


heart; 4 


I wander by the silent. brook, to muse and mourn 


apart ; 


The wild winds, whispering through the trees, in weird 


whispers tell 


‘Bho story of the lily-bells, and of my Lillibel— 


My “illibel, lost Lillibel! 


That King whose lance no knight may break—whose- 


love no queen deride— 


Black. plumed, upon his fleet white steed, bore off my. 


darling bride ; 


He gathered all the lily-bells to bind around her 


brow ; 


I feel there are no flowers for me, in all the wide 


world ‘now— 
No lily-belis, no Lillibel! 


What a charming fancy dothese four stanzas 
display! and what a delicate, tender pathos!—. 
80 delicate, so tender, that it seems to be evolv- 
ed as an odor rather than involved as a mean- righ’ th 
ing ; and is recognised by s spiritual sense, | clared Satere suet logk Ik wh Sms a of policy | to the supreme command. 


not blossom in every valley, 
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The Hunkers of both the Compromise 
will doubtless use all efforts, and coalesce, if 
In counties where our friends | 





are 


slave power, 


Slavery 
of 


Suockine —We learn from the Boon seville | liar i 


(Mo) Observer, that a negro man, belonging to | rights theory, woul 
H. France, of Heath’s ad Paks “che pe of the 

who murdered the wife of John Rains, living 
in the same neighborhood, was burned at the 
stake, in or near Georgetown, on the. 13th 
The negro attempted to commit™a rape 
Mrs. R., and afterwards murdered ‘her, ~ 













citizens of Pettis county, having some suspicion | Ween it and. 


that the hegro was instigated to the perpetr ‘ 
tion of the deed by his master, ‘or that he knew 
more of the murder than had been’ dis kne - : 





and in consi of past 


the same time. 


‘ Pries > ae 
notified to leave Pettis Bgl 
and that Wim. France be noted tone : 
Resolved, That Henry France ‘be hotifiea fi 


ays from this | 


leave the State within thirty 
Resolved, That we, the committee, g 
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he God 
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THE CREED, POLICY, AND SPIRIT, OF THE 
INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY, 
Contrasted with the doctrine and drift of the old 
line’s Baltimore Platform—A 
“ National Democracy” from the Jeffersonian 
construction of the Constitution, and its virtual 
_ transformation into Feprraism. 


A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, writing from Defiance, in the northwest 
of Ohio, under date of July 11th, gives the fol- 


lowing synopsia of a speech of Senator Chase, 
recently delivered at that place. Let it be 
carefully read and studied. If the people of 
this nation understood our principles and aims 
as they are here presented, the Government 
would be regenerated as soon as the next series 
of elections afford the opportunity of 
their representative agencies. 
While here, I have had the pleasure of ljst- 
ening to an elaborate s 
United States Senator - 
his political position, and advocating the 
apie of the Independent Democracy. 

“not attempt to sketch his 
your readers would like to know the 
position occupied by him and his frien 
present Ohio campaign. 
more to reduce the al es of the party with 
which he is identified to a harmonious whole, 
and to place them on the broad basis of De- 
mocracy, than any man of the party—indeed, 
than. all the others, On this occasion, 
avowed himself a Democrat, holding sacred the 
great democratic truth of man’s equality, and 
the duty of government to protect him in the 
enjoyment of his equal and inalienable rights 
by general and impartial laws. He declared 
pment in ferro. the Ohio Apr gk plat- Se ret tae 
form, the Anti-Slavery portion of which was | arise iri i iti portioned anatomy of the Father of his Coun- 
first promulgated in 1848 and has been reiter- 2 page a gag age Arbre : } 
ated annually at every State Convention of the | exercise of ‘freedom of discussion.’ provided hogshead on a pair of skigs. But this appar- 
Democracy a and said» he was ready to} that in the exercise of that right, he or they ent squattiness of the figure we think is fairly 
stand upon it. He c 
the platform of the Der 


dictated by the 


He gave a history. of the condition ef Slavery “The Jesuits’ conclave. consisting of depu-| Chance. Other works of art will claim my at- 
the formation of our Govern-| ties from all parts of the Catholic world, thet | tention hereafter, among which will be a 

tion of our fathers of its | two mornings ago fur the purpose of elbcite g bronze statue of an Amazonian woman in the 
speedy termination ; the causes which have pre- | g general, in room of Father Roothan, recent- | 9¢t of spearing a tiger, which has sprung fero- 


om ly defunct. The electors’ choice was decided | ciously upon her horse, from a rock in front of 
mostly 


at, the time. of tl 

ment; of the ex 

and the growth of the slave power. 
| how this. vower, in former cag ty 

united at general elections with 

ic party, bolas A 

trine of State 


} ment of the United States was now under Pro- 







































































|‘ment of our harbors and rivers, and for explo- |. 


Bbc: On Sunday aon may the 24th ult, a blind wretch who supports with insolence and is paid 





















Sa ge gae an capi | shell seized the preacher by the arm, and which the slaves of the South sometimes cast 
1 % hat may: t oe ated Or Pa ’ 
their suffrages, whether Whig or Democratic. 
‘4f they cannot yote for o candidate of their 
own, they should vote for the one most likely to 
garry Out their views. We donot say this in 
the spirit of dictation, for we believe our friends 
| in Ohio appreciate their position; but we throw 
‘| out these observations to remind them that the 
people of the Union are observing the contest 
now going on in their midst, and will judge of 
their sincerity by their actions. 
_ Ifa: goott cause, reliable leaders, indomitable 
courage, and unwavering energies, are sufli- 
eient to secure success, then surely the Inde- 
| pendent Democracy of Ohio will be successful 
in the present campaigu. Oar friends every- 
where, though undaunted should they suffer 
defeat, would be encouraged by their triumph, 
and would press forward with renewed vigor 
in the cause of Democracy. Every opposer of 
the Fugitive Slave Law should, at this election, 
give a vote which will indicate his position. 
Let the people of Ohio choose between the 
Compromise Democracy and the Independent 
Democracy, and may God defend the Right! 
* 


by Mr. Chase, the 
this State, defining 


speech ; but perhaps 


Mr. Chase has done 


ga 7 lected H h, b t of 
be Democracy put forth at | ; the State’ Each citi ill readil .| view selected, naturally enough, by most o 
Baltimore in June last, contending that in no ty that the law ees defined 8 inestione blo the critios who have remarked upon ha Hav- 
eke ate asin ese — bag ivilege within limits consistent with the pub- | 7Z taken our view not only from the ground 
u both platforms, but was compelled to : : : 
ec a between them; and, thus 4 er he Thi Moe reed Ln} et adjourned mePrng of and we think they will be inclined to take 
could not hesitate, but must stand by the free | the citizens of Baltimore, who deemed it satis-| hack, or at least modify, their denunciations. 


and noble principles of the Ohio Demoeracy, | factory, and the disturbance thus ended. * | It is mortifying to have the public mind wholly 
> B Iti 


had 


ction the Democrat- | the ordér in Austria, being duly declared twen- 

a with it} the doo- oo het of goat Loyola His perfect work of art does, near the one men- 

and believing, ait did, | clot mere . 

‘ Government was, as in its | been expected by the public, and by many o bad impression made by it. Contrast is a se- 

_ cutenlyshntnianeny Soak the only security for | the Jesuits themselves, that the present Vicar- | Vere ordeal in matters of artistic taste, as well 
was. in ts; bat. now, he de-}'General of the order would have been raised | #8 in more practical every-day affairs, in many 


San ier 


indon 


ii ‘Black ‘Laws of the last Mlinois Legislature was bys W aeenkeee 


ioe 
east A worthy divide a 
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time. | "The-New York Evening Post-has been en- | bali 


Of} larged, by the addition of four columns to. its 
‘| already ample pages. The Post is a credit to 
| the city which sustains it, and we are pleased 
sedsongh the : | to mote thie evidence of its prosperous gondition. 
-unsold Government lands} In reply to the fling of the Union, that “the 
his-efforts for the improve- ‘Evening Post is in the receipt of no patronage 


Pacific railroad. Frankie, | {0m the Government,” the Post quotes John- 
— es son’s definition of a patron, as “ One who coun- 
tenances, supports, or protects; commonly a 





=? 





feadher, named John Mitchell, who has been st eid eyeot patzonized we 1 
SPEER a Cea Rae zed we leave 
ne of agar in the markets of to such prints as the Union, which admits that 
city years, was iterrupted in his dis- | jt looks upon official patronage as a peculiar 
at the Richmond market, by a number | happiness, and taunts us with not being patron- 
policemen, who stated that they had | ized, as if it were a crime. Im this the Union 
8 to prevent the meeting. Officer Gord- only repeats, in different language, the jeers 
‘threatened to take him to the station house, stony cn prept Smee ad ae 
unless ‘he desisted. Some of tho citizens pres-| The Union had bettéetey SBal : . 
ent remonstrated at this effort to suppress a oe = 
religious meeting ; whereupon Gordshell, it is NEW YORE CORBESPONDENCE. 


said, drew a yvevolver upon the crowd, and} 7%. Wy, d tts KE h 

” th : 
threatened to fire. In the mean time the Exhibition: The Mucilig Seatos af "Wack 
preacher'was led to the portico of the Meth- ington— Another Nuncio Coming—The Sin- 
odist Episcopal (Strawbridge) Church, where| #27 Family—A State Convention of the In- 
he finished his discourse. A large number of | {Pendent Democracy Called — Anti-Slavery 
persons who witnessed the affair, called on lites Euseigusedl, he. ni tipi adeer 
Mayor Hollins, and obtained a hearing on the New York, July 30, 1853. 
‘following morning. A committee appointed 


: “d . a , To the Editor of the National Era: 
at 8 public meeting of the citizens waited — We have had a great deal of rainy weather 
the Mayor, who informed them that he consid-| this week, and New York, if not the “last 
ered the blind preacher’s remarks inflamma-| place” in the world in wet weather, is cer- 
tory, with a tendency to create riot, and accord- ae by no means the first, or most desirable. 
ingly he had authorized the police to stop such b vowed pth f es wee 
dings. The ‘following inerrogatories | sme tims when sou are ratified that yee 
proceedings, : & merrogatories | some time when you-are satisfied that there is 
were put to his honor by the committee: about to be a week of rainy weather—say, 


“1st. Should a portion of the citizens of this | #bcut the next autumnal equinox—that is, if 
city hold @ public temperance meeting in any | You have not already had a slice of that sort 
of the market-places, and the speaker were to of experience in your time. The bad weather 
use language in. the discussion of his subject,| has thrown considerable of a damper on the 
which should conflict with the interests of a| exhibition at the Crystal Palace. {t required 
certain class, the liquor dealers, and a riot | quite a wading operation through mud to 
should ensue, who would you hold responsible | Teach it across some of thé adjacent streets. 
for the’ riot, and-who would be arrested? His| But of course the many strangers in town 
Honor answered promptly, the speaker would | could not postpone their visits, and hence they 
be held responsible, and he be arrested. ~| trudged through it. Knowing that the ab- 
“2d. Should a minister of the gospel preach | sence of the resident season ticket attendants 
in his own church, and utter sentences distaste- | would give a quiet and uninterrupted opportu- 
ful to persons outside, and they, the outsiders, | nity for a leisurely inspection, I was on hand, 
create a riot in consequence, who would be | notwithstanding the rain and the mud. By 
‘held responsible fur the riot? His Honor an-| the way, I regretted to find the Palace leaking 
swered, the minister; and he would be taken | in 4 number of places, to the spoiling of some 
out of his pulpit, if he used language that| very cost®#goods. So much had been broken 
should give offence to any. previously, in the acts of transportation and 
“3d, Should a minister of the gospel, in the handling, that I felt that the owners could not 
discharge of his ministerial functions in preach- | afford to lose farther in this new way. The 
ing what he believed to be the truth, use lan- | specimens are the more endangered, by the 
uage which should give offence, though not | circumstance of the absence of special care 
intended, and persons, taking exception thereto, | takers from many of them; which is regretted 
should create a riot, who would you hold re-| on other accounts, among which is the conse- 
sponsible for the riot? His Honor again an-| quent difficulty experienced in getting the in- 
swered, the minister! formation sought. Especially is this the case 
“4th, Will your Honor please to inform us| with those who seek information for the use of 
who is to be the jadge of the import of the lan-| the public journals, such as your correspond- 
guage used? His honor answered, the minis-| ent. And here I will take occasion to mention 
ter, of course; and added—lIf, however, the| regretfully, as I know your readers will re- 
langugge used by the minister should create a| ceive, the fact that the beautiful model of the 
riot, then he would be held responsible for it. | London Palace; so appropriately transmitted 


Signed, Rob. T. Smith, H. C. Smith, to the present exhibition, is among the articles 
H. Rowles, John H. Miller, | broken. Only a mass of fragments and splin- 
John G. Wilmot, J. 8. Speights. | ters remains to inspect. 
Wm. Paul, The object which strikes every visiter first, 


The meeting denounced the conduct of the | 0” entering the Palace, is the metallic statue 
Mayor, as giving “ official countenance to mob of Washington, which occupies the post of 


. . | honor under the great dome. There has been 
laws,” and advised the arrest of the parties | much speculation about the merits of this 


who disturbed the meeting under the laws of| statue, and some of the criticisms have been 
Maryland for the protection of religious meet- | slashingly severe. Much that has been said in 
ings. The affair has created considerable feel-| this respect is’ deserved. The figure of the 
ing. great Pater Patris, as viewed from the ground 


. | floor, is shocking to the feelings of every per- 
Later.—In reply to a note addressed to him | gon of taste, and well calculated to distress the 


by the committee of citizens, Mayor Hollins | patriotism of an American. It seems to call 
replied as follows: to mind the description which Washington 


“Tt is my duty, and I shall endeayer, to the | Irving gives of one of the notables of the 
best of aa'y Wbility, whenever the occasion shall | Knickerbocker reign, rather than the fair-pro- 


each and every citizen in the enjoyment and| *ty—which notable is portrayed as a beer- 


‘shali not disturb the good order, peace, and safe- attributaMe, in a great degree, to the point of 


ic peace.” floor, but also from the south-western gallery, we 
would suggest to others to go and do likewise, 





disappointed about that work of art in particu- 


A letter dated Rome, July 4, says: lar, even- justly. Let it, therefore, have a fair 


at a very first scrutiny, Father Peter Beckx, a ok aa anatomy + iteageger ae sem of 
irth, incial ior of | this casting is very effective. e casting is 
iar te aetw A usfartutok duly desiarei one, very smooth, besides. Standing, as this almost 


ion took everybody by surprise, it havin tioned above, it has tod more or less with the 


instances. By the way, there is one thought 
about the artist who has undertaken to deline- 
ate Washington, which I will go back a mo- 


— 


EGYPT NOT ALL DARKNESS. 


" RY epee AFF yrs seeing it n ped ment to record ; and it is, that the very height 
| could be wielded for the support of oe yecu-| The southern portion of the State of Illinois} of admiration of his character generally felt 
liar institution, bare lege their Sate is settled generally by people from the South, | makes Pw mys rise all See greater, on the 

increasin ind: whether fom the 3 score 0 ular disappointment. 
ron . ati Geneeianientsctoghd, poe hs hh qucheedl. or getepehademememmang ag bene We are to have a Prostestant Nun- 
ify themselves with the - interests | OF from isso other cause, it is known as Egypt-| (io from England, as a. sart of offset (shall we 
men of the 2 the | The namo is patent to this portion of the State, | so regard it’) of Mons¢igneur Bedini, the Nun- 






‘and it is supposed by many that it was to con- | cio ef the Pope, whose arrival at = N a 

ciliate the prejudi ‘ Hotel in your city was announced so joyously 

| Ciliate the prejudices of the Egyptians that the y shal a thes Pree 

on "’’| man’s Journal recent. ~The venerable John 

passed.” “During the recent session of the Uni- | Sinclair, Archdeacon of Middlesex, has been 
, x, 


| : adoption of the Maine Law, and calling upon 
;| all Chiistians to support it; the other equally | and also of Sir George Sinelair, of Thurso, 










% 


); but when they came to that against the 
k Law,” @ report of the proceedings | well posted and reliable relative of the family, 















opinions, is'a very different thing from a “de- 
cision” ae bench. 
in its public sentiment 

ence of that public sentiment the judicial robes 
cannot wholly insulate our judges any more 


than other people, with hearts to sympathize 
with the wronged, otis 


EncouraGinc.—A correspondent at Berlin 
Centre, Ohio, orders twenty copies of Facts for 
the People, and states, that on the 3d of Jane, 
1837, Marius R. Robinson, editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Bugle, was assaulted, tarred and 
feathered, for lecturing on Slavery—one doctor, 
one deacon, and a justice of the peace, depo- 
sing that it was unconstitutional to lecture on 
Slavery. As an indication of improved public 
sentiment, he states that last year the vote in 
that place stood—Pierce 100, Hale 84, Seott 
45, while some of those who committed the out- 
rage above alluded to, are good Anti-Slavery 





LATEST FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The Northern Light arrived at New York on 
the 25th ult., bringing California news to July 
ist. This steamer brings nearly $400,000 in 
gold, and reports $1,645,799 shipped from San 
Francisco by the steamer Oregon, for Panama. 
The news from the mining districts is of a fa- 
New discoveries of gold 
are announced, and the returns from the old 
diggings continue to be encouraging. Two 
destructive fires have occurred in the interior, 
consuming the whole of Shasta City and the 
town of Rough and Ready, Nevada county. 
The Democratic State Convention assembled 
at Benicia, and, after a severe fight of three 
days, the following ticket was nominated : 


Democratic State Ticket.—For Governor— 
John Bigler ; Lieut. Governor—Samuel Purdy ; 
Judge of Supreme Court—Alexander Wells; 
Treasurer—S. A. McMeatis; Comptroller— 
Samuel Bell ; Attorney Gereral—John R. Mc- 
Connell; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion—Paul K. Hubbs; Surveyor General—S, 


vorable character. 


should suffer death! 
unqualified religious toleration ¢” 
Koger Williams repudiated the idea of tole- 
ration, because it seemed to imply the right of 
Government to withhold, as well as to give. 
He denied the power of human government 
over the conscience, and held that soul liberty 
was granted by God, and that any human 
wer exceeded its just authority in restrain- 
ing it. He held that the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience, was as 
clear as the right to see or to breathe. 
in maintenance of this great princi 

yet imperfectly understood, but which he 
in all its breadth, he turned to the 
pathless wilderness, and offered his prayers 
where no roof interposed between him and his 


On the first ballot for Governor, Bigler, the 
present incumbent, received. 134 votes; Rich’d 
Roman 60; and Hann 47. Bigler’s majority, , 
Lord Baltimore was in his 
ter the reverse of Roger Williams. We have 
no reason to doubt that he was tolerant; but 
he neither comprehended nor cared for reli- 
gious freedom. He was a dissolute man, in- 
different to religion, and looking upon the 
Church only as the means of rewarding his 
boon companions with the places for which, of 
all others, they were least fitted. To make 
such a man the apostle of religious freedom, 
and to make a colony which decreed death as 
the punishment of heresy the pioneer in reli- 
gious freedom, is an assault upon the memory 
of Roger Williams.—Providence Journal. 


The nomination of Gov. Bigler has created 
considerable dissatisfaction in the ranks of the 
Compromise Democracy. 

Flint, Peabody, & Co. have transmitted to 
the. New York Crystal Palace a case contain- 
ing samples of all our (California) grains; 
among which are oats, ten feet three inches in 
height, with heads twenty-two to twenty-eight 
inches long; also, seventy stalks of wheat, the 
product for single grain, producing altogether 
(4,200) four thousand two hundred grains ; 
also, a quantity of wheat heads, containing 
fifty to eighty grains to each. 

. Mr. Patrick O’Donohue, who was one of the 
leaders in the attempt at Ireland’s liberation 
in 1848, and who, with O’Brien, Meagher, Me- 
Manus, and others, was condemned to death, 
which sentence was subsequently commuted to 
transportation, has escaped from his prison- 
house in Van Dieman’s Land, and arrived at 
New York by the Northern Light, via Cali- 
fornia. He leaves béhind him, in- exile, four of 
his companions, viz: Mitchell, Martin, McMa- 
nus, and O’Brien. 


Oregon.—Adyices from Oregon show that 
Gen. Joseph Lane has been elected to Congress. 
Gold had been discovered within forty miles of 
Salem, on the headwaters of the Santiam, and 
the inhabitants of that region were pouring 
into the new placers. 
Immigrants from Oregon were thronging 
into the new Territory of Washington. 


INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY IN INDIANA. 


Porter county.—A meeting of the Democra- 
cy of this county met in Jackson township on 
A Constitution was adopted, and 
a Free Democratic Association formed. The 
following officers were elected : 
President—William Williams. 
Vice Presidents—William Barnard, Alfred 
Williams, B, Maulsby. 
Secretary—E. Reynolds. 
Treasurer—J. H. Maulsby. 
After which the following gesolutions were 


as adopted in 1852, 


Resolved, That we firmly believe the politi- 
cal principles embodied in the Pittsburgh Plat- 
form to be right, and that we will faithfully 
adhere to them by voting for such men only, as 
will carry those pringiples out in our National 


Resolved, That war is contrary to the Chris- 
tian religion, and ought to be abolished by all 
Christian nations. 

Henry county.—A meeting of the Democrats 
was held at Cadiz, July 9th, which organized 
a Free Democratic Association. The follow- 
ing persons were elected to serve as officers the 
ensuing three months, viz : 


President—P. H. Julian. 

Vice President—William Hendricks. 
Secretary—James H. Hanson. 
Treasurer—Henry O. Showalter. 


.Wovtp Not Speak For Taem.—At the 
opening of the Crystal Palace, numerous toasts 
were proposed, and were responded to by 
speeches. Hon. Salmon P. Chase was called 
on to reply to the following : 

“ The Senate of the United States.” 

“] decline speaking to that toast,” said he.. 
“] decline the duty assigned 
become me, the humblest of the members of 
the American Senate, to attempt to 
the toast to that body 
Senate speak for the Senate.” 


versalist State Convention, at St. Charles, Ill. | appointed by the English Bishops to return the 
htwo resolutions were introduced by the Busi-| Tecent visit br Se greens ge 
at iw i haan eee 2 clergymen to England. Arehdeacon Sinclair 

neds Committes—oné’ strongly favoring the | 5 ie cther of Miss Catherine Sinclair, the 
authoress, and Dowager Countess of Glasgow, 


; : pointed’ in opposition to the “Black Law.” The oe an _ bo Recep on the 5th se 
+ Maine ion ‘ ‘ohiec- | August. Some of the ave annonce 
en coon, memeesicid patehd witlivis ‘Shjed: | a OF a sideioted sutherem alluded t0-will no- 

company her brother. This is not true, asa 

Address 

in this city, authorizes me to state. [ regret 

Mr. Me somebody, of | that Mies Sinclair is not coming. As not only 

that a large number | 42 authoress, who has won her way to distinc- 

the southern part | tion, in the face of prejudiced criticism at 
i home, growing out of old feuds which it would 
- he was | be interesting to explain, had I the space, she 

‘religion ; would be welcome. But there is another and 

part of.| more special reason why our people would be 

to honor her, andjthat is the fact that 


. 1 can only say, let the 





-Tue Inuinots SLAavE Law.—The Nashville 
(L1.) Mon:tor gives an instance of the enforce- 
ment of this infamous law, as follows: 


“A colored man, after a confinement of six. 
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Christian.and humane life. 1¢ must not avoid 
them through fear of agitation, or through love 
e. It must show men how to treat them 
estness and fidelity, yet with justice 
and charity, too.” 





GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


General Pierce and the History of Religious 
reedom.—In his speech at Baltimore, General 
Pierce said, “ Who can fail te be reminded 
where the banner of undrilled, unqualified re- 
ligious toleration was first freely given to the 
breeze ¢” 
_ The precise meaning of “ undrilled tolera- 
tion,” we do not understand; but certainly 
General Pierce ought to be sufficiently familiar 
with history to know that the banner of reli- 
gious freedom was first unfurled. by Roger Wil- 
hams; and that the religious toleration of Ma- 
ryland, so far as it existed; was a necessity im- 
posed upon the colonists, not a concession 
granted by them. The colony was held of a 
Protestant prince, and it had not the power to 
exclude the Protestant religion. 
to do so would have drawn upon it the imme- 
diate vengeance of the mother country, and 
might have ended in the exclusion of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. Even as it was, Mary- 
land enacted that whoever denied the Trinity 
Was this “ undrilled and 


eine ~aat 


FLogeine AND FoGyism Deap 1n THE Na- 
vy.—The U. 8. Frigate “Congress,” Commo- 
dore McKeever, the friend of the sailor, who 
early favored the abolition of rum and flogging 
in the Navy, returned to port on Thursday. 
The crew of the “Congress” had been detain- 
ed nine months over their time, and not a mur- 
mur has been heard from one of them, nor can 
they find language to express their admiration 
of their Commodore. He has shown that kind- 
ness to his men overcomes the necessity of the 
lash. Let those officers who are continually 
complaining of insubordination and the impos- 
sibihty of controlling men without the lash, 
take some lessons from Commodore McKeever. 
The sailors of the “Congress” held a consulta- 
tion on board (meetings not being permitted) 
asked whether the Commodore would accept 
a mark of esteem from his crew, to which a 
negative reply was given, such proceedings not 
being exactly in keeping with the practices 
and customs of the Navy. —N. Y. Tribune. 





The aggregate value of the Liverpool tea 
trade, last year, amounted to $5,000,000. 





“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


A New Document—containing, 1. Declaration of 
Independence; 2. Constitution of the United States ; 
3. Fugitive Slave Law; 4. Platforms of the Parties, 
It will make a handsome 
pamphlet of 16 pages, and will be furnished (post 
age paid) at 5 cents per single copy, 25 cents per 
dozen, or $2 per hundred, 
Orders are respectfully solicited. 
Hon. Horace Mann’s Sperrcu on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages, Price, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 
Hon. Cuaries Sumngr's Srexcu on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, August 26,1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
including postage, $3.20 per hundred. ~~ 
Hon. N. 8. TownsHENp’s Seescu on the Present 
Position of the Democratic. Party.. Delivered in the 
House of Representatives, June 23, 1852. 
pages: Price 75 cents per hundred, including post- 
Address A. M. GANGEWER, Secretary, 
~ “Boz 195, Washington City, D. C. 
OXG> The above Speeches are sold by William Har- 
ned, 48 Beekman street, New York. ' 


ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS OF- 
FICE, BY LEWIS CLEPHANE. 
Unole Tom’s Cabin—prite 37} cents, postage 12 cents ; 
five copies for $2, postage paid. 





‘Unole Tom’s Cabin in German—price 50 cents, post- 
age 15 cents. 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, postage 16 


White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—price 50 cents, postage 12 cents. 
Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12me—price $1, post- 
age 25 cents. 
Goodell’s American Slave Code—price 75 cents, post- 
age 18 cents. ‘ ; 
Manuel Pereira—price in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 
cents; in paper 50 cents, postage 10 cents. — 

5 LEWIS CLEPHANE, — 
~ National Era Office. 
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‘| INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY OF THE STATE. - 


OF NEW: YORK. 


‘A Delegated Convention of the Independent Deimos- 
| racy of the State of New York will be held at Syra- 
_ | cuse.on Wednesday, the 31st day of August, 1853, at 
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The “Facts ror Tur Peor.e” is a monthly, de- 

for_preservation.as a document for reference, 

meral cireulation, as a Free Democratic Mic- 

cially among those not yet familiar witi 

movement, It will be compose t 

ron ‘the WVetional Era, adapted 
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It will be furnished at the followi we by the 


year, twelve numbers constituting a vo re : 
i - $1 


Six copies to one address - - - 
Twenty copies to one address- - - 3 
One hundred copies to one address - 12 


/- Any person or club may in this way, ‘by taisinz 
$12, supply gpa cont reading every month, for « 
whole year, to on¢ hundred 3 

bers not be received. Send for a club, and order 
it to one address. The 
a cent a number, six cents a year, paid in advance at 
the office where the paper is received. [>> All pay- 
ments niust be in advance. G. BAILEY. 


readers. Single gubsori- 


is ‘a trifle—only half 


P. 8. Editors of newspapers favorable to the fore- 


going will entitle themselves. to six copies of ths 
monthly, by hog the Prospectus, and direetin, 
attention to it) © +e 


= 





03> The steamship GOLDEN AGE, haying been 


unavoidably detained in consequence of the failur» 
at the foundry to finish the machinery in the time 
agreed upon, will be positively despatched on the 
15th day of August.’ See advertisement. 
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THE MAN OF A THOUSAND YEARS. 
ISAAC T. HOPPER. 
A TRUE LIFE. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


HIS thrilling work is the biography of one of the 
most remarkable men the world has éyer seen. 


His deeds of philanthropy and mercy, covering a pe- 
riod of nearly four-score years, endeared him not only 
to the thousands who were the immediate participant s 
of his beneficence, but to all who knew him. 


His was a charity the most expansive. It was not 


confined 'to the popular channels of the day, but ex- 

erted itself amopg the most degraded and abandoned, 

rogers of color or condition. In the cities of Phil-. 
elphia and New 


York, where his active life wa3 


mostly spent, thousands.upon thousands can bear tes - 
timony to his nobleness of soul, and his entire devo- 
tion to the interests of suffering humanity. 


With truth he may be.called the HOWARD OF 


AMERICA. Mrs. Cuip having spent several years 
in his family, and heing perfectly familiar with his 
history, of all others, was the person to write “‘ A 
TRUE LIFE ” of the noble man, and her task has 
been performed in her best manner. 


“A Trus Laeg,” indeed, was the life of ISAAC T. - 


HOPPER, and Mrs. Cuiup has presented it tradz. 
Scareely a citizen of Philadelphia or New York but 
wo. familiar with his form and features, as he wa4 
seen from day to day tripping through the great thor- 
oughfares, and threading the narrow lanes and by- 
ways, seatching out the wayward and the wandering, 
that he might reseue them from crime and degrada- 
‘tion, and inister comfort and solace and heaven- 
ly charities to the distressed and suffering. The poor, 
hunted, fugitive,slave found in him a friend ever 
ready and neyer weary. 


e intend ‘to publish this work early in August. 


It will make an elegant 12mo. of about 500 pages, 
with a full length portrait and a medallion likeness, 
on steel, of Mr. Hoprer. Retail price, $1.25, bognd 
in cloth. 


At the time of the death of the venerable and ex- 


cellent man, humerous notices appeared in papers « f 
all parties and sects. We make a few extracts from 
the New York Observer : 


“The verable Isaac T. Hopper, whose placid, to- 


nevolent face has ‘so long irradiated almost every 
seg meeting for doing good, and whose name, in- 


uence, and labors, have been devoted with an apos- 


tolic simplicity and constancy to humanity, died on 
Friday last, at an advanced age. He was a Quaker 
of that early sort illustrated by such philanthropists 
as ‘Anthony Benezet, Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, 
and the like. 


He was a most. self-denying, patient, loving frien 1 


of the poor, and the suffering of every kind; and h:s 
life was an unbroken history ot beneficence. Thoue- 
ands of hearts will feel a touch of grief at the news cf 
his death, for few men have so large a wealth in the 
blessings of the poor, and the grateful remembrance 
of kindness and benevolence, as he.” - 


The New York Sunday Times contained the fol- 


lowing : 


‘Most of our readers will call to mind, in connec- 


tion with the the name of Isaac T. Hopper, the com- 
pact, well-knit figure of a Quaker gentleman, appar- 


ently about sixty years of age, dressed in drab or 
brown clothes of the plainest cut, and bearing on his 
handsome manly face the impress of that benevolence 
with which his whole heart was filled. ‘ 

He was twenty years older than he seemed. The 
fountain of benevolence within freshened his old age 
with its continuous flow. The step of the oetogen+- 
rian was elastic as that of a boy, his form erect as a 
mountain pine. 

His whole physique was a splendid sample of na- 
ture’s handiwork. We see him now with our mind's 
eye, but with the eye of flesh we’ shall see him ro 
more. Void of intentional offence to God’ or man, his 
spirit has joined its happy kindred in a world where 
there is neither sorrow nor perplexity.” 

The New York Tribune : 


“Tsaac T. Fr fae’ was a man of remarkable endow- 
ments, both of head and heart. His clear discrimin:- 
tion, his unconquerable will, his total unconsciousness 
of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing plans 
he wished to frustrate, would have made him illust: i- 
ous as the general of an army; and those qualities 
might have become faults, if they had not been bal- 
anced by an unusual degree of conscientiousness and 
benevolence. He batt!ed courageously, not from 
ambition, but from an inborn love of truth. He cic- 
eumvented as adroitly as the most practised polivi- 
cian; but it was always to defoat the plans of those 
who oppressed God’s poor—never to advance his own 
self-interest. 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old friend! The 
prayers of ransomed ones ascend to Heayen for thee 
and a glorious company have welcomed thee to the 
Eternal City !’’ 

On a plain block of granite, at Greenwood Come- 
tery, is inseribed : 

ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
BORN DECEMBER 34, 1771, 
ENDED HIS PILGRIMAGE MAY 7TH, 1852. 


“Thou henceforth shalt have a good man's calm, 
A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal shail find 
Repose at length, friend of human kind.” 


We shall publish 5,000 copies for the first edition 
Early ordors from the trade are solicited, It is a book 
which will haye an immense sale, scarcely inferior to 
the sale of Uncle Tom’s-Cadin ; for in thrilling in- 
terest it is not behind that world-renowned tale. 

JOHN P)JEWETT &€0., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Aug. 4—3tif Cleveland, Ohio. 


A NEW VOLUME 

O* WOODWORTH’S YOUTH'S CABINET con- 
mences with the July number, and of course now 

is a favorable time for new subscribers. A word to 
the wise is said to be sufficient, though the Publishor 
begs to employ two words, just. to say that the Cv >- 
inet—the most popular illustrated dollar magazine in 
the Union—is more captivating than ever. The ed- 
itor, (Francis C. Woodworth,) in his Foreign Sketch- 
es, is now rambling with the reader among ets 
derful ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. e Bi- 
ography of distingu Americans is still continued 
ry this magazine. You will find it just the thing 
for your family. Each number contains 48 pages. 





“There are two volumes in @ year—one commencing 


in July, the other in January. A yearly volume en- 
braces nearly 600 pages, and about 100 rations. 


“ Ttg editor possesses 'a decided genius in writing 
for the Seah: In this department he is ed 


surpass 
by. few, if any, in untry. We cannot too higi- 
ly commend the Ca et.” —NV. a Tribune. 

Price, for a si sopy, $1; 4 co $3; 7 copics. 


$5; and, in the latter caso, an extra copy to the one 
who forms the Club. omy inyarisbly in ad- 
vance. Bound volumes of the new series, (three in 
number,) 75 cents each, fi 


) pach; postage free 
bm oh ei sie Wet 


uly 


— . 5 es 


© 116 Nassau st., New York. 
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sind ee b f aie stealth, 

Editor of the National - Por from ix nee. whole 

“te cae of the American Bible Soci- ore, Sep there is not, it is believed, one sin- 
ety deemed it expedient to evince their respect | gl school in which slaves are openly taught to 
for the" peatlian sneer Mp Semone 1 "i Fass ee South Carolina ‘Mttibdist Con 
tain of the most notorious of its champions ar In 1838 ¢ South Carolina Methodis be 
the recipients of their honors. The Rey. Gardi- | ference ointed a missionary to preach to the 
. Spring was chosen last year to officiate a: | slaves. So violent was the opposition of the 
their shaplain, to lead their devotions at theb | slaveholders to this mission, that it was aban. 
anniversary; and, again, this Spring, to _ doned. In a printed remonstrance against it, 
the dedicatory pra: at the opening of the | signed by 352 pers they say “Verbal in- 
ew Bible House This divine had dis inguish. | struction will increase the desire of the black 
ed himself by acting as chaplain of the New ulation to learn. We know upwards of a 
Y k Uaion Sovtage ommittee, and by his ser- | dozen (/) negroes in the neighborhood of Cam- 
on which he declared, th id he lib- | bridge who can now read. Of course, when 
poss 5 slaves by a praye be would not offer | they see themselves encouraged, they will sup- 
it; and in which he joiced that the effect of | ply themselves with Bibles, hymn ‘books, and 
the Fugitive Law. d be. to drive fugitives | catechisms’ Open the missionary slurce, and 
out of New York. These sime managers also | the current will swell in its gradual onward 


advance. We thus expect that a progressive 
system of improvement will be introduced or 
will follow, from the nature and force of cir- 


selected the Eniror or Tur New York Os- 


ver, the great of cotton divinity and 
the vilifier of a Unele Tom’s Cabin” as “an 














i-Christian book,” to represent the Bible | cumstances, and if not checked (though they 
posal my this country, on ne platform of the may be shrouded in sophistry and disguise) 
British and Foreign Bible Society. __‘| will ultimately revolutionize our civil institu- 
The City Auxiliary has emulated the patriot. | tions. ate and slavery have no affinity 
ic exam rent institution. At its | with each other,’ 
anil oe the R Ret, Whataw 8. PrumMer.| A writer in the Charleston Mercury, arguing 


in favor of keeping slaves in ignorance, says: 
“Tt needed no great scope of argument to sat- 
isfy those who framed our laws that the expan- 
sion of intellect, the hundred influences which 
education generates, would be very inconsistent 
with the habit of obedience, which was the cor- 


of Baltimore, was appointed its preacher. Thir 
Rev. Dr. of Divinity has eng coll not 
only as a slaveholder, but as one of the most 
virulent and malignant of his class. ss 

» . Sometime since, the Rev. J. Cable, in a baw 
lished letter, remarked: “I have lived eight 


oe inia,) and received | ner stone of the institution.” A Georgia pa- 
sll Megpipientyooncen hoa tmtibetogs | pee, dektining sgninns the cosployrent ot ho 


Semmary. Sydney College | groes as master mechanics, says: “ Every act, 
Those whe Roe crt ted pad oe either phy or indirectly, to educate the 
that the worst kind is jobbing slavery—that is, | slave, to give him intelligence, and place him 
hiring out slaves from year to year, while the | on an equality with white men, just to that ex- 
master is not present to protectthez:. It ir | tent endangers the institution of slavery.” 
the interest of the one who hires them to ge: | _If the Papists take away the key of knowl- 
the worth of his money out of them; and the | edge, it is rofessedly to save souls; but the 
loss is the master’s if they die. “What shock-| Southern Pharisees eabeeing)y avow that 

ym ‘anything else, was the Church | they take away the key of knowledge to render 


ed me more than anyth 
AEE CR RE a sla The Col-| their human chattels more manageable and 
engaging in this jobbing of slaves. @ Co rofitable, regardless of their happiness in this 


legs Church, which I attended, held slaves t Jess | 
pasto . ife or in that which is to come. 
nomad ane Fk aa hk Let us now attend to some of the confessions 


i e Chureb 
é priser a Tunic eee a cent, | of the Southern Pharisees, as to the results of 
There were. four churches near the Calne that | this coerced ignorance. The Rev. C. C. Jones, 
supported the pastor in whole or in part in the | in @ sermon in Georgia, and published in Sa- 
same way, viz: Cumberland Church, J. Kirk, | vannah, says: “The description which the 
pastor; Briney Church, Wutiam Piummer | Apostle Paul in his epistle to the Romans, gives 
paar (since, Dr. P., of Richmond ;) Buffalo | of the heathen world, will apply, with very lit- 
hureh, Mr. Cochran, pastor ; Pisgah Church, | tle abatement, to our negroes. Generally 
near the Peaks of Otter, J. Mitchell, pastor.” | speaking, they appear to be without hope and 
Thus we find that our preacher had: consent. | without God in the world—a nation of heathen 
ed. to be the pastor not merely of slaveholders, | 1» our very midst. We cannot cry out against 
but of a church, which, in its corporate capa- | the Papists [Mr. Plummer has more brass than 
city, held capital in the bodies and souls = -. Jones] eerie rs, doo ha — ea 
: ia) t deriv ie common ; in ig- 
trae pon Pe thee Lae and the | norance of the way of life, for we withhold the 
muscles of these bodies paid him for adminis | Bible from our servants, and keep them in ig- 
tering to others the Holy Sacraments, and in- | norance, while we will not use the means to 
culeating those precepts of the blessed Jesus, | have it read and explained to them.” 

which he and they, were daily violating in their} _ Now listen to the confession of the Synod of 
treatment of their fellow-men not colored like | South Carolina and Georgia, (Report of 1833, 
themselves. Certainly, this was a novel illus-{ publisbad in Charleston.) “Who would credit 
tration of the text, “They which wait at the | it, that in these years of revival and benevolent 
altar are partakers with the altar.” Dr. Plum. | effort, in this Christian Republic there are two 
mer. waited at the altar of slavery, and in his| millions of human beings in the condition of 
priestly character partook of the victims sacri- | heathen, and, in some respects, in a worse con- 
ficed on it. dition ? From long-continued and close obser- 
It is not to pg eredaret at that such a priest | vation, we believe that their moral and reli- 
should be filled with wrath and bitterness | gious condition is such that they may justly be 
against all who protest against these human considered the heathen of this Christian coun- 
sacrifices. In 1835, the clergy of Richmond, | try, and will bear a comparison with heathen 

Virginia, met passed resolutions denoun. | in any part of the world. ‘ 
cing the Abolitionists. The slaveholders, to| | And to what action are these terrible con- 
strengthen themselves, had formed a Commit- | fessions intended to lead ? To the knowledge 
tee of Correspondence. Dr. Plummer was pre-| of letters, and the gift of the Bible? Very far 
-vented, by absence from the city, from writing} from the Southern Pharisees, is any intention 
with his reverend pro-slavery brethren ; but on | of restoring the key of crass y which they 
his return, defined his position in a.letter to the | have taken away. The agent of the New Or- 
Committee. In this epistle, not written pre-| leans Bible Society was arrested for asking 
cisely on the a lic model, he says: “I haye | some slaves if they could read, and would like 
carefally watched this matter from its earliest | a Bible? Whereupon, says the a en 
existence, : thing I have heard “the Society 
oO Sonali from > ie cab disclaimed having the most distant intention of 
nemies, has confirmed me, beyond repentance, gine the Scriptures to slaves, and it was said 
he belicf that, let the ct aracters of Aboli- | Black (the agent) had exceeded his commission 
tionists be what it may in the sight of the Judge | 7” offering it”” To satisfy their consciences in 
of all the Earth, this is the med taking away the key of knowledge, these South- 
leas ; ern clergymen recommend oral instruction. 






Picayune of 16th August, 1831, 


. is the most meddlesome, | 
impudent, reckless, fierce, and wicked excite- 














Tever saw. If Abolitionists will set the} To avoid all suspicion of want of patriotism, 

ments a4 ®, it is but fair that they should | the North Carolina Baptist Convention, after 

ah eee ming at the fire. Aboli- ending the religious instruction of col- 

Eke als, wi unaddicted to | ored people, added the following saying re- 
masa Opinion’s sake. Let them un. | solve : ils ; 

derstand that they will be caught (Lynched) if] “ Resolved, That by religious instruction, be 

they come among us, and they will take good | un verbal communications on religious 

to ke ep Botts ‘of our way.” i MA subjects!” 






















mong these verbal communications, the fol- 
| lowing are never omitted, viz: That God has 
r| made them slaves, and that He will punish 
| them in the next world, if they disobey their 
| masters, steal from them, or run away. Slave 
| catechisms are also prepared, which the orally 
}. | instracted are taught to repeat memoriter. In 
in . C. C, Jones’s catechism for slaves, we have 
| the following: “Is it right for the servant to 
man | Tun away? Or is it right to harbor a run- 
ta to | No?” OF course care is taken that 


ip what lah 


Wm, Bit) P 


sh | t > slaves shall not, like the Bereans, “search 
1| the Soriptures, and see whether these things 


are 60.” 

_ Now Dr. Plummer is perfectly aware of the 
EP iieghscattnieen ans’ prouse as 

- influence to 

‘ignorance and bondage ; ater 
as come A snot eg 
de against “Papal Phari- 
vay the key of knowledge ; 
the woe, denounced against 
with ten-fold weight upon 
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representation, our fellow-sitizens in some sec- 

tions of the State sey antag, 07 right 
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of | entations for their. slaves. 
will, in this, as in most See SAP, OO e 
way for us to correct conclusion. Were our 
State a pure democracy, in which all its in- 
habitants should meet together to transact 
all their business, there would yet be excluded 
from" their-deliberations—1. Infants, until ar- 
rived at years of discretion. 2. Women, who, 
to. prevent depravation of morals and ambi- 
guity of issue, could not mix promiscuously in 
the public meetings of men. 3. Slaves, from 
whom the unfortunate state of things with us 
takes away the rights of will and of property. 
Those, then, who have no will, could be per- 
mitted to exercise none in the popular assem- 
bly ; and of course, could delegate none to be 
an agent in a representative assembly. The 
business, in the first case, would be done by 
ualified citizens only ; and in the second, by 
the representatives of qualified citizens only. 
It is true, that in the general Constitution, our 
State is allowed a larger representation on ac- 
count of its slaves. But every one knows that 
that Constitution was a matter of compromise; 
a capitulation between conflicting interests 
and opinions. In truth, the condition of differ- 
ent descriptions cf inhabitants in any country 
is a matter of municipal arraugement, of which 
no foreign country has a right to take notice. 
All its inhabitants are men, as to them. Thus, 
in the New England States, none have the 
porress of citizens but those whom they call 
reemen ; and none are freemen until admitted 
by a vote of the freemen of the town. Yet, in 
the General Government, these non-freemen 
are counted in their quantum of representa- 
tion and of taxation. So, slaves with us have 
no powers as citizens; yet, in representation 
in the General Government, they count in the 
proportion of three to five; and so also in tax- 
ation. Whether this is equal, is nothere the 
question. It is a capitulation of discordant 
sentiments and circumstances, and is obliga- 
tory on that ground. But this view shows 
there is no inconsistency in claiming repre- 
sentation for them from the other States, and 
refusing it within our own. Accept the renew- 
al of assurances of my respect. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, 
[Page 295. 
To Wm. Short. [Extract.] 
Although I had laid down as a law to my- 

self, never to write, talk, or even to think of 
politics, to know nothing of public affairs, and 
therefore had ceased to read newspapers, yet 
the Missouri question aroused and filled me 
with alarm. The old schism of Federal and 
Republican threatened nothing, because it ex- 
isted in every State, and united them together 
by the fraternism of party. But the coinci- 
dence of a marked “principle, moral and po- 
litical, with a geographical line, once con- 
ceived, I feared would never more be oblitera- 
ted from the mind ; that it would be recurring 
on every occasion, and renewing irritations, 
until it would kindle such mutual and mortal 
hatred, as to render separation preferable to 
eternal discord. I have been among the most 
sanguine in believing that our Union would be 
of long duration. I now doubt it much, and 
see the event at no great distance, and the 
direct consequence of this question: not by 
the line which has been so confidently counted 
on ; the laws of Nature control this; but by 
the Potomac, Ohio and Missouri, or, more 
probably, the Mississippi upwards to our 
Northern boundary. My only comfort and 
confidence is, that [ shall. not live to see this ; 
and I envy not the present generation the glory 
of throwing away the freits of their fathers’ 
sacrifices of life and fortune, and of rendering 
desperate the experiment which was to decide 
ultimately whether man is capable of self. 
government, This treason against human 
hope, will signalize their epoch in future his- 
tory, as the counterpart of the medal of their 
predecessors.— Page 322. 


To John Holmes. 
MonTicex1o, April 22, 1820. 


I thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have 
been so kind as to send me of the letter to 
your constituents on the Missouri question. It 
is a perfect justification tothem. [ had for a 
long time ceased to read newspapers, or ay 
any attention to public affairs, confident they 
were in good hands, and content to be a pas- 
senger in our bark to the shore from which | 
am not distant. But this momentous question, 
like a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled 
me with terror. I considered it at once as the 
knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the 
moment. But this is a reprieve only, not a final 
sentence. A geographical line, coinciding with 
& marked principle, moral and political, once 
conceived and held up to the angry passions of 
men, will never be obliterated ; and every new 
irritation will mark it deeper and deeper. I 
can say, with éOnscious truth, that there is not 
® man on earth who would sacrifice more than 
I would to relieve us from this heavy re- 
proach, in any practicable way. The cession 
of that kind of property, for so it is misnamed, 
is 8 bagatelle which would not cost me a sec. 
ond thought, if, in that way, a general eman- 
cipation and expatriation could be effected: 
and, gradually, and with due sacrifices, I think 
it might be. But as it is, we have the wolf 
by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor 
safely let him go. Justice is in one scale, and 
self-preservation in the other. Of one thing I 
am certain, that as the passage of slaves from 
one State to another, would not make a slave 
of a single human being who would not be so 
without it, so their diffusion over a greater 
surface would make them individually hap- 
pier, and proportionally facilitate the accom- 
plishment of their emancipation, by dividing 
the burden on a greater number of coadjutors. 
An abstinence too, from this act of wer, 
would remove the jealousy excited by the nn- 
oriehing Congress to regulate the condi- 
tion of the different descriptions of men com- 
posing a State. This certainly is the exclusive 
right of every State, which nothing in the Con- 
stitution has taken from them, and given to 
Could Con 
for example, say, that the non-freemen of Con- 
necticut shall be freemen, or that they shall 
not emigrate into any other State *— Page 323. 

~~ To J. Adams. [Extract } 

Our anxieties in this quarter are all concen- 
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Ww 
for the long course of injuries we have been 
committing on their pop 
ering that ry 2 SND) amp 
“nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis,’ we 
shall in the long run have rendered them 
perhaps more : 
object the colony of Sierra Leone promises 
well, and that of Mesurado adds to our pros- 
pect of success, Under this view, the Coloni- 
zation Society is to be consi ange as & mee 

society, having, in view, however, objec 
eid vest ae justifiable, and less ag- 
gressive on the peace of other nations, than 
the others of that appellation. 

The second object, and the most interest- 
ing to us, as coming to home to our physical 
and moral characters, to our happiness and 
safety, is to provide an asylum, to which we 
can, by degrees, send the whole of that popu- 
lation from among us, and establish them un- 
der our patronage and heen! as @ sepa- 
rate, free, and independent people, in some 
country and climate friendly to human life 
and happiness, That any place on the const 
of Africa should answer the latter purpose, I 
have ever deemed entirely Scipeesibia And 
without repeating the other arguments which 
have been urged by others, I will appeal to 
figures only, which admit of no controversy. 
I shall speak in round numbers, not absolutely 
accurate, yet not so wide from truth as to vary 
the result materially. There are in the United 
States a million and a half of people of color in 
slavery. Tosend off the whole of these at once, 
nobody conceives to be practicable for us, or 
expedient for them. Let us take twenty-five 
years for its accomplishment, within which time 
they will be doubled. Their estimated value 
as property, in the first place, for actual prop- 
erty has been lawfully vested in that form, and 
who can lawfully take it from the rs? 
at an average of two hundred dollars each, 
young and old, would amount to six hundred 
millions of dollars, which must be paid or lost 
by somebody.* To this, add the cost of their 
transportation by land and sea to Mesurado, 
a year’s provision of food and clothing, imple- 
ments of husbandry and of their trades, which 
will amount to three hundred millions more, 
making thirty-six millions of dollars a year 
for twenty-five years, with insurance of peace 
all that time, and it is impossible to look at 
the question a second time. I am aware that 
at the end of about sixteen years, a gradual 
detraction from this sum will commgnce, from 
the gradual diminution of breede d go on 
during the remaining nine years. Calculate 
this deduction, and it is still impossible to look 
at the enterprise a second time. 










* Error—should be three hundred millions. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED.} 





For the National Era. 
DON’T PAY YOUR MINISTER. 


Don’t pay your minister. [don’t now, but I 
used to. Learn a lesson of me, all ye generous 
parishioners. I paid and overpaid my minister 
once, and I can’t begin to tell what he came 
to. A rusty coat and a humble heart always 
go together, Brethren, you never knew it to 
fail. Mean clothes, an unfilled pocket, a fail- 
ing heart, and the graces of a lowly mind, are 
inseparable ; and if.you want sermons tried 
with fire, if you hate discourses full of the pride 
of great thoughts, keep your minister low; but 
if you love him, and can’t stand it without pay- 
ing him, why, then, pay him; but oh, I beseech 
you, be careful how you do it! Let that salary 
come in prudent little dribblete, and don’t say 
anything about it beforehand ; if you do, your 
minister will know what a day or a week will 
bring forth, and he’ll thank God and take cour- 
age before the time. Yes, he'll go alittle ahead 
of his blessings. And his wife, too, happy soul, 
will give up her economy, and where then will 
be that beautiful embellishment of the pastor’s 
home? If you hint that you have any idea of 
paying up, ten chances to one, she'll forget to 
make new tea of the old grounds. And that 
bonnet of hers, that has stood the storms of 
seven winters, and “finally become cocked, will 
be walked up garret. And the litle feet at 
parsonage will walk into church all covered 
with gay morocco, and that dear little baby, 
three years old, will hold up her feet and look 
at her little red shoes when father’s preaching. 
So, don’t let father and mother, or any of the 
children, get an inkling of the step you are 
about to take. If your pale, toiling minister 
looks as if he’d like his salary, anticipate his 
petition, and tell him there is nothing like the 
clerical profession to abase pride and exalt hu- 
mility. Then, for fear that flesh and spirit 
will fail, and give out altogether in the opera- 
tion, let him up a little by paying him a little. 
But, if your minister is an unmarried man— 
unmarried, mind you—this prescription won’t 
answer at all. If your minister is an unmar- 
ried man, and young, too, set a double watch 
that you don’t douce out your money; if you 
do, it will be the ruin of the church. That 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,” that “they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gos- 
pel,” needn’t trouble you at all. It’s nothing 
but old fogyism. Teach your minister that 
“the messenger of peace and good will to men” 
mustn’t live as they do in king’s houses. Don’t 
let him get too high notions to start with. If 
to keep body and soul together he is compelled 
to give you a gentle dunning, don’t mind him 
much ; he’s got a worldly streak ; just tell him 
to “consider the ravens;” tell him that “the 
very hairs of his head are all numbered ;” give 
him a copy of “Heavenly Manna” or “ Daily 
Food,” and tell him it’s full of Scripture for a 
minister’s support. If he says a little more 
about his salary than you are willing to hear, 
look at him out of your eyes, as country chil- 
dren out of a t window, and tell him 
he’s all alone in the world, and can afford to 
work cheap ; tell him, that when he gets mar- 
ried and settled down, you’il hear him on this 
money question; that, in the mean time, he 
must ae on and the ming of his me 
ing people. If are going to married, 
pin “is wa to al him the job, see what a 
slick bargain you can make for yourself. To 
be sure, a man can afford to be generous on 
his wedding-day, for it don’t come more than 
five or six times in any man’s life; but then, 
there’s no use in throwing away your money, 
and a minister, who has nobody to take care 
of but himself, can afford ptr ie for 
almost ing. Don’t give him ten dollars; 
it don’t take him a minute to do up the busi- 
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'y American doctrines set 
ggery is dead, and 


existence. 
To our friends abroad we would say, Ohio 
must and- shall be redeemed, and set right be- 


man freedom. ALS: 
Freedom, Mlinois, July 8, 1853.—I herewith 
send you one dollar the National Era. 
Please direct it to John S, Stocton, Freedom, 
La Salle county, Illinois. I shall soon have 
more money to send. He wants to commence 
the 1st of July ; isan old Whig; says he wants 
| to know the true ground the different parties 
| occupy. I do not know where he can get it 
80 correct asin the Era. The truth is‘sought 
aftey by many in the old parties. We sent 
last week for 100 copies of Facts for the Peo- 
ple, and shall probably soon send for more. 
Free Democracy is on the rise in this section 
of country. In our township we last fall gave 
82 votes for Hale; the other parties gave 86 
together, for their candidates. The watch- 
word is onward. We have a State organiza- 
tion, that now publishes the Western Citizen at 
Chicago for $1 per year—have 10,000 sub- 
scribers promised. e also have also county 
and township organizations formed, and will 
probably go to work through the whole State. 
Illinois must be redeemed, the Black Laws 
swept from our statute book, and Freedom pro- 
claimed to all.- God speed the day. —_J, f 





Olivet, Eaton county, Mich., July 12, 1853.— 
Seeing the Facts for the People advertised in 
the National Era, | thought that we must have 
at least one club in this anti-slavery communi- 
ty; so | went to work, and got up one, and 
have another in view. Many did not like to 
take it, because they did not know what it 
was. Ican send you another club soon, per- 
haps more, as the whole county of Eaton is 
thoroughly woke up to the importance of sha- 
king off Siceskecaian, Mr. St. Clair has been 
laboring in the county for the past six or eight 
weeks, and has done a great work in reforming 
public sentiment on the great question’ of the 
day. He, together with Professor E. N. Bart- 
lett of our village, spoke before a large mass 
Pp at Charlotte, the county seat, on the 
4th of July. Y 

Enclosed you will find $1 for six copies of 
Facts for the People. W. E D. 


Lexington, Illinois, July 4, 1853.—Enclosed 
you will find $1, for which you will please send 
Facts for the People. 1 think it a grand thing— 
just what the people want—especially in this 
part of the country. I shall send for more 
soon. J.C. M. 

Lockport, July 25, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

For about a month I have been on a busi- 
ness tour through some of the Western States. 
In all parts, | had to rejoice at the fixedness of 
— manifested by the people—on steam- 

oats, railroads, in hotels, &c.—in opposition 
to the slave power. Truly, the harvest is not 
only great, but ripe—ready to be gathered. 
My joy, however, was sadly turned into mourn- 
ing, from the apparent apathy on the subject 
of organization. It is not that the people want 
light so much, as that they want an opportu- 
nity to act out their convictions of right at the 
ballot-box, in a manner that will tell. News- 
papers and other agencies are good; but with- 
out working organizations the great Anti-Sla- 
very crop will not be gathered, Keep our 
principles at mast-head; but at the same time 
a spirit of love for the down-trodden slave, as 
well as a due allowance for the frailties of hu- 
man nature, should prompt us to let by-gones 
be by-gones, and extend to all who are now 
ready to act with us the right hand of fellow- 
ship. If this spirit of love (giving the penny to 
him who comes in the eleventh hour) mani- 
fests itself, and a thorough organization, the 
troops of freedom can be marshalled, not by 
tens, but by hundreds of thousands; and, sooner 
than the most sanguine anticipates, success 
will follow, accompanied by the rejoicings of 
a grateful people and the approving smiles of 
Deity. Joun Roperts. 











’ ATTENTION! 
OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar- 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &c., 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Addréss : 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 





BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
have now ready for delivery 


MANUEL PEREIRA; 


OR, 
THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


WITH 
Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, 8. C., by F. C, Adams. 


TS above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre- 
paid, any distance under 3, miles, for 6% cents. 

Tho above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8. C. 

The following notice of this work is eopied from the 
National Era of eo is ie 

“The above is the title of oro he in 
founded — that infamous statute ath Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison cc 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon thi 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ud. 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life- 
like picture As Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, 8. ©.; to- 
gether with the im ent of Pereira, sevéral sea- 
men belonging to 
French seamen; the prison 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi- 
cials, who make the law a medium of ee 
work is replete with incidents of. rn life 
character, po Southerners to the things mye 
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sz ; PUBLISHED THIS’ DAY, 

THE UNITED STATES JULUSTRATED. 
Phe ~Price, 50 cents the 1 


1¢ number. 


a 


East, Part II, containing : 
HE 
pson City, Tux Tomes iv New York. 
"WEBT, Part IL containtos, “kd 

Brown's. Fauu, Fort Sxecrine, New ORLEANS, 
Tue IRIE. 


Each section will be compl: 


serve, Trumbull’s magnificent Picture, 
~°-THE BATTLE OF BUNKER-HILL, 
36 by 25 in asa Premium, with tho last number. 


MEYER’S UNIVERSUM. 
25 CENTS. 


VOL. II. PART IL. containing Passatc- Fas, 
Lake or Managua, (Nicaraugua,) MARY or THE 
Snow, (Switzerland,) Tue Macperure CaTuE- 
DRAL, 

The II. Vol. of the Universum will be completed 
with the 12th number. Each subscriber, may he have 
paid in advanee or not, is entitled toa splendid his- 
torical picture ‘ 

THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA, 

which will be delivered without fail with the 12th No. 
OS The first Vol. is to be had at all booksellers at 

the following rates: 

Neatly bound in Cloth, at $3 25 

In Ornamental Binding, with gilt edges, 3 50 

In Turkey Morocco, full gilt, 4 50 

Sample-‘numbers wil! be supplied, if ordered. 

Agents wanted. July 21 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 

AND PRACTICE. , 
FS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju- 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil- 
liam Goodell, author of the “ Demoeracy of Christian. 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” .4c.,...The work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 

75 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale ‘“ 
June 30. . CLEPHANE, Office Nat 
The following is an extract of a letter from Hon. 

William Jay to the author: 

‘‘ Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and careful research. 
Your book is as impregnable against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that. 
it consists of propositions and demonstrations. ‘The 
book is not only true, hut it is unquestionably true.” 


ESOTEKIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 


A COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
41 on the Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac- 
tions and Perversions, True and False Physical arid 
Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 
Men and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 

The best book ever written upon the subjects on 
which it treats — Walworth Co. er. 

I regard it as the best work of the kind extant.— 
Dr. , of Troy. 

TI look upon it, after a careful perusal, as-the most 
wonderful book ever written. It marks a new era in 
literature and social life—Dr. Stephens, of Forest 
City. 
Truly an inspired work. I know of no book in the 
world like it, or comparable with it— Dr. Farrar, of 
Portland. 

I hegitate not to pronounce it a most noble work. 
It will be a great blessing to humanity.— Prof. Allen, 
of Antioch College. 

Not only the best book on the subjects on which it 
treats, but the only true and satisfactory one ever 
written.— Alonzo Lewis. 

-I recommend this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela- 
tion to God and each other, and more practical rules 
for the enjoyment of health and recovery from dis. 
ease, than any other work that I have ever read.— 
Mary 8. Gove Nichols 

One vol. J8mo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi- 
ble niuslin, git $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 
York: or sent by mail, post paid, at the above prices, 
by addressin T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 

June 23—$m Port Chester, N. Y. 

THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL. IX, 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 
BY UNCLE LUCIUS, 
A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, whith aims to interest 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to the minds of chil- 
dren, in these times of strife for the supremacy of 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single copies, five copies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, free 
of charge, will be sent to any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 

June 23. 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y 


FORRESTER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS' MAGAZINE 
OMMENCES a new Volume with July. This No. 

contains an accurate likeness and a sketch of T. 
H. Safford, jr, “ the young Vermont Mathematician,” 
and is full of other interesting matter, well illustrated. 
Terms, $1 per year, in advance. 

F. & G. C. RAND, Publishers, 

July 21. No. 7 Cornhill, Boston. 


STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTICN TAUGHT, 
OCTOR COMSTOCK’S VOCAL GYMNASIUM, 
Philadelphia, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for more than twenty years, is designed for the 
Promotion of Health, the Cure of ra ag and 
the Correction of ag and other Defective Articu- 
lation, as well as for [Improvement in Elocution. 
Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Pho- 
netic Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has 
been given to the world, because it is the only alpha- 
bet that has a distinct letter for every articulate sound, 
and signs for accent, inflection, and intonation. . Dr. 
C. has published, in this alphabet, his System of Elo- 
cutton, $1; the New Testament, $1.25; the first. book 
of Pope’s Homer’ s Il?iad, with copious notes, 50 cents ; 
My Little Geography, 25 vents ; and a number of other 
works. Aug. 12 




















S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 

| Grohe ADVERTISING AGENTS, ARE 
the agents for the National Era, and are autnor- 

ized to receive advertisements and subseriptions for 

us at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 

payments. . Their offices are at New York, 122 Nas- 

sau street; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 


JAMESTUWN WATER CURE, 
OCATED in the beautiful and ry Hay, ¥ of 
Jamestown, at the foot of Chautanqne lake, Chau 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
open for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund- 
ance of water, of dewy sofiness-and crystal ra 
Tency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis- 
‘ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the 
a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre- 

sents itself to view. 
Hore lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting as 
the hills that rise on either side; and 
roar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
ke leaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
up acontinual anthem. Here the disciples of Walton 
ean ply the rod and line pat ago ihe eg ag 
taking the fine specimens finny tribe that 
swarms the waters of lake and stream; and the nu 
groves and ravines in the vicinity afford a de- 
retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
wildest moods. a ‘ 
Seana is ‘was constructed especially for . 
ahd planned, in ey ‘a+ particular, according 
most approved model, by the proprietor, General 
The medical di will be under the imme- 
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APITOL IN WASsinGTon, Cascapk Baipar, 


with ten parts. Each 
1 receive, without re- 
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° ‘ Surgery in ‘int r Wledie: College. Roe ork city meaey of 


|| FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE oF PENNSYL,. 
ig Bag VANIA, 
to. Fourth Annual Session, 


(PH next Course of Lectures in this Institution wil] 


' on Saturday, October Ist, 1853 

ue-five months, (21 weeks,) closi , and 

| of February, 1854. ,) closing on the 25th 
FACULTY. 


Davip J. Jouwson, M. D., Professor of Cheruistry 
and 


ELLwoop ARVEY M. D., Professor of th i. 
ples and Practice of Medicine. Hegn 
Hivsean Darurnoton, M.D., Professor of Surgery, 
Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
Pre + to PreK oe of Anatomy. 
ARK G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materi 
BR a De eria Med. 
Martna H. Mowry, M. D., Professor Of Obstetricg 
Atwira L. Fowrer, M. D., Demonstrato ; 
omy and Chemistry. : , eg 
; rsons wishing further information as to terms 
regulations, “ ye naed of petting copies of the 
Announcement, w ease Apply, personally 
letter, to the Dean of the Faculty’ SY °* by 
OHNSON, M.D 


DAVID J. J ; 
June 2—12t 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





S 8S. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washingion ¢ ity, 
RACTICES in the Courts of the District of Co. 
lumbia, and before the Di partments of the Goy 


t. Office over B Ouse of Selden, With. 
pag. anking den, With 


June 30—tf 
FROM 600 £0 2,000 PER CENT. 

be made in a business suited to both sexes, and 
of general use. One dollar is enough to begin with 
and effort will insure success. Any person may engage 
in this business, at home or abroad, by sending his 
name, post office address, and $1, in drown envelope 
post paid, to M: I. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

April 7—16t 


HALLETT, DAVIS, & CO.S AOLIAN. AND Lew 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES, 


New York Ware Rooms at T. 8. Berry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. : 


Base determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
with the above-named Boston manufactur. 
ers, to. keep constantly on hand at. our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi. 
anos. 
Messrs. Hallett; Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the a length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They have recently. intro- 
duced the ‘* - heme patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Molian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is n0 instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Molian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
serra gen and soul-touching pethos of the piano and 
or organ. 
Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it ig only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments con- 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly sueesed- 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. - 
All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
est mannor. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Molian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
turned at our expense, and the purchase money wili 
be refunded. 
We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having adi the Boston publications, we are pre- 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 
We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 
T. 8. BERRY & @0., 297 Broadway, N. York 
J.E. GOULD & CO., successors to. A. Fiot, 
March 24—tf 196 Chestnug st., Philadelphia 
AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
GILBERT & Co.’s NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
¢ No. 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony street, and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, whete the lar- 
gest assortment. of Pianos, with and without the cele- 
brated Impreved Holian, may be found—all of which 
have the metallic frame, and are warranted to stand 
any climate, and give entire satisfaction, and will be 
sold at great bargains. By an experience of eight 
years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
olian has been brought to a perfection attained by 
no other. Nearly two thousand Molians have been 
applied, and the demand iz rapidly increasing. Ele- 
gant Boudoir or Cottage Pianos, convenient for small 
rooms. T. Gilbert & Co.’s Pianos are admitted to be 
superior to all others, owing to their Srmness and long 
standing in tune. Prices same as at the manufactory. 
Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. 1, M. Wade's, 
and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and Instruc. 
tion Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Os> Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment 
of second-hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany 
cases, varying in prices from $30 to $150. Second- 
hand olian Pianos, from $200 to $275. Grand Pi- 
anos, from $300 to $700. Prince & Co.'s Melodeons, 
from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. Guitars, 
from $10 to $75, &e., &. Sep. 16—ly 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL, 
i py OIL of the finest quality, in good shippin 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candies are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra- 
sil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24,. Candle Manufacturer. Cincinnati, 0. 














_ AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES, 
Price ony $25!— Patented October 19, 1852. 
‘T'HiS machine is acknowledg y all who have used It 
to be superior to that of any otf€r sewing machine ever 
nvented, for its simplicity, compactness, the beauty aud 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapnese. It weighs about 
4% pounds, and costs only from $25 to $20. It wil! work 
aeatiy, with the smallest thread, the finest muslin, cam- 
ric, or silk, as well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, and 
all Kinds of leather. It is g0 simple that a child of ten 
years of age can understand and work it rapidly, without 
any danger ofits getting out of order and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in every re 
spect than it can be done by hand. The stitches are inde- 
Jendent of each other—so much so, that if every othr 
ititch is cut, the seam stil! holds good und strong. It is 
anlike and much better than any other sewing machine ever 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
age, as it will do all kinds of sewing, and, when known, wil! 
ve generally introduced into families. 
The Avery Sewing Machine Company have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing ov the largest scale 
snd will supply any number of machines at the shortes 
aotice., Orders addressed to CHARLES NETTLETON, 
%1 Broadway, New York, will receive prompt attention 
Deo. 30--6mil] 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
POR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, MOARSENESS, BRONCH! 4 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, AS TRMA, 4¥ 
CONSUMP TION. 

i) cure a cold, with headache and soreness of the body, 

take the Cherry Pectoral on going to bed, and wrap up 

warm, to sweat during the night. 
For cold afd cough, take it morning, noon, and even: 
ing, according to directions on the bottle aud the aiai- 
sulty will soon be removed. None will long suffer from this 
trouble, when they find it can be so readily cured. Persons 
sfllicted with a seated cough, which breaks them of theit 
cest at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral 08 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken sleep; 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relief trom stf- 
fering, and an ultimate cure, is afforded to thousands who 
are thus afflicted, by this invaluable remedy. : 
From its agreeable effect in these cases, many find ~ 
selves unwilling to forego its use when the necessity for 
nas 


From two eminent Physicians in Fayetieville, Tenn. 


Faystrevitis, Tenn., April 16, 1851. 
Sin: We have given your Cherry Pectoral an extensive 
way wethare tor ouslag aGuotons of the sespissory organ 
tions of the ; . 
ee DES. DIEMER & HAMPTON. 
singers ablié apeakers thisremedy is invaluable, 
Hes its ore the Enroat and lungs, when taken ™ 
small quantities, it remoyes all hoarseness in a few aeate, 
and wonderfully increases the power and fiexibility of t 
“pai is genérally much relieved, and often wey 
sured, by Cherry Pectoral. But there are some are 9° 
ybatinateas to yield entirely to no medicine. Cherry 
toral willcare them, if they can be cured. ae 
. Bronehitis, or irritation of the throat and upper po eee 
of the lungs, may be cured by taking Cherry Pecwrs Jon 
-émall and frequent doses. The uncomfortable oppress 
is goon relieved. ‘ 
Rev, Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New York, states: # 
“} bave seen the Cherry Pectoral cure such case? 
asthma and bronchitis as leads me tc believe it can rarely 
tail to cure those diseases.” ; die 
For , give an-emetie of antimony, to be followed by 
large and nent doses of the Cherry Pectoral, up - 
subdues the disease. If taken in season, it will not f 


pnreing cough may be broken up and soon cured by 

the nse of Pectoral. a ae 
The influenza is speedily removed by this emedy. en 

merous instances have been noticed where whole tam 


hile theif 

were. from any serious consequences, W “4 
neighbors, without the Cherry Pectoral, were suffering 1¥° 

Se SaLem, Onto, Jame ee ot 

LT write to inform you of the truly remarkable efiectt 

your Uherry Pectoral in tbis place and in my own family, 


One of my was completely cured in three da) - 





i 

sicians, freely states that be cons : 

me Px have for pulmonary diseases, and thee 
» has cured more cases of Group with it than any 

istered. 

staegyee vad ihe ae Baptist church says that during 


he has seen cures from 
Aen 4° here this nee believed without 6ee 


a ee D. SINGUAIR, Deputy Postmaster: 
Dr. J, C,Aymn. : ine 
From ainda Chemistry. 0 
ei _” a Se College. fs 
ee cp Baunswiex, Me., February >; ton 
re found the Cherry Pestoral, aa its ingredients 
‘ fee alte, en ASLAN DM. D. 
ul 
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